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It rarely happens that an Entrepreneur or a person involved 
in trade and commerce, ever establishes any research onented 
academic institution. Probably, the statesman or a ruler could 
be a honourable exception but the Khandesh Region had such 
an unique distinction of having an Industrialist who was much 
more an academician rather than an industrialist; and he 1s 
not only considered as honourable exception but also as an 
apostle of education m the beginning of first quarter of 20th 
century. Such an honourable personality was no other than 
Late Revered Shnmant Pratapsheth, who, in July 1916, with 
pious motive and determination, established Indian Institute 
of Philosophy catering to the needs of higher learning and 
research in Philosophy of this border belt of northern region 
of Maharashtra This institute has its long span of distinctive 
activities in the sphere of Indian and Onental Philosophy. 
It has a distinctive beautiful sprawling campus of over 16 
acres of fertile land adjoming thereto are the buildings with 
total built up area of around 22,000 sq. ft. In about half 
a century, this institute attamed distinctive academic height 
and it became one of the most famous centres in the world 
of learning and research in Philosophy Not only that it also 
encouraged the scholars to visit the centre and to stay there 
at the expense of Late Shn. Pratap Sheth, but also took 
the fundamental steps in publishing a number of books on 
Indian Philosophy and Comparative Studies in East-West 
Philosophy The scholars and fellows associated with this Institute 
during such a long period, were the original geniuses, who, 
more or less, initiated philosophical movement in contemporary 
Indian thought. Amongst them are Prof. G. R Malkant, Prof. 
Rasbiharidas, Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya, Prof. Chandrodaya 
Bhattacharya, Prof. Bharatan Kumarappa, Prof. D. D. Wadekar, 
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Prof. T R. Murtt, Prof. Dayaknshna, Prof. K. J. Shah, Prof. 
Surendra Barlngay, Prof D. Y. Deshpande and others. 

It was fortunate co-incidence that Shri. Pandurang Sadashiv 
Sane (Sane Guruji) joined this particular institute as a scholar 
after his first graduation, and, though he did not continue 
his association with this Centre of Philosophy, he worked 
in the nearby sister institute and converted himself into one 
of the prominent figures of Marathi Literature, a great social 
reformer and a genume thinker of Maharashtra. In the long 
penod of existence of this institute, two philosophical journals; 
viz "Philosophical Quarterly" in Enghsh and ""Tattvadnyan 
Mandir" in Marathi were published regularly and these periodicals 
received recognition as standard and reputed journals of 
contemporary Indian Philosophy 

This Institute was taken over by University of Poona m 
June 1972 and was then renamed as Pratap Centre of Philosophy. 
There were some attempts made by the University of Poona 
to reorgamse the then vanishing tradition of this great centre 
of philosophy and to start certain post-graduate courses in 
Philosophy and to revive the philosophical journals 

Recently, though rather late, m June, 1993, this institute 
was handed over to the North Maharashtra University, Jalgaon 
that was established and incorporated as per the Aet of 
Maharashtia State on and from 15th August 1990. This university 
would certainly like to put concerted efforts to reviving different 
intellectual activities at this Centre with zn. emphasis on 
philosophical activities by starting new inter-disciplnary courses 
in social sciences and in tribal cultural studies. The North 
Maharashtra University decided to revivify the original 
philosophical journals with the original titles and decided to 
publish the journals regularly from 1995, despite severe financial 
hurdles. I am happy that the first issue of “Philosophical 
Quartely” under the editorship of Dr. B J. Kavimandan is 
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now being brought out. The quality rmbibed in the pages 
of this particular issue would itself speak volumes of the 
quality North Maharashtra University would hke to mamta. 
An issue of ''Tatwadnyan Mandir” in Marathi ıs likely to 
be brought out and I hope that the editor Dr. Kavimandan 
bears in mind the maintenance of an academic standard thereof, 
too 

Certamly, we do not only wish to start our activities 
of rejuvenating journals but would also lke to start P. G. 
Courses in Philosophy and Social Sciences at this famous 
Centre. We have plans to start and to conduct research projects 
in Philosophy, Social Sciences and Tribal Cultural Studies on 
behalf of North Maharashtra University, with probable assistance 
from Yashwantrao Chavan Pratishthan etc. Naturally, the very 
purpose for which this particular Centre of Philosophical Learning 
was established, to create an ideal atmosphere of academic 
pursuit, will be vigorously and scrupulously pursued and an 
attempt would be made to start Doctoral and Research Guidance 
in Philosophy and Social Sciences at this holy Centre 


Dr. N. K. Thakare 
Vice-Chancellor 

North Maharashtra University, 
Jalgaon 
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When the decision to restart publication of the two Journals 
of thus Institute was taken by North Maharashtra University's 
authonties, practically nobody was fully aware of the numerous 
difficulties, both practical and academic, that were rather awaithing 
to disturb the plan! Amalner is such a small place, disconnected 
in every sense from current developments in knowledge, especially 
philosophy, and to bridge this place with outer world 1s quite 
a difficult task But we were fortunate and we got nice cooperation 
from our distinguished friends, those in our Editonal Board 
and others also There are still many major and minor problems 
which are to be met-with and this too with our very limited 
resources Anyway now the first issue of the Philosophical 
Quarterly (New Series} 1s ready and we are gladly publishing 
it! 


Dr N. K. Thakare, Vice-Chancellor, North Maharashtra 
University, Dr. S S Barlingay, Pune, Dr. S S  Antarkar, 
Bombay, took special mterest, in this difficult job and helped 
us in many ways. We are very grateful to all these senior 
friends 


We are dreaming of revitalising this Philosophy Centre 
and republishing Centre’s Journal is a first step towards 
materialising the dream. At present we only hope in rather 
catholic fashion- ‘Let all help come from all corners of the 
country and abroad, to express a vibrant parternership in advancing 
and making modern philosophical and social thought a veichle 
of modern Indian and world culture’ 
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S. K. MAITRA 


The object in starting this Jouranal 1s firstly, to give this 
Institute, which 1s trying to grow in an atmosphere of complete 
seclusion and retirement, some means by which it can reach 
out to the world outside It is by contact with the external 
world that the thoughts and activities of the Institute can 
be raised to that plane of objectivity without which they will 
always have an insular character, The internal activities of 
such Institutes should prove their worth by their effectiveness 
in shaping generally the activities of the world before any 
abiding character can be attributed to them 

But the world outside has also some claims upon the 
people inside such institutions, who enjoy quiet and freedom 
from the distractions of life of an ordinary citizen Outside 
world needs instruction, it needs guidance It justly thinks 
that 1t has a right to expect this instruction and this guidance 
from men whom ıt has done its best to save from the cares 
incidental to a busy and worldly hfe And it needs, above 
all, solace, the consolation that comes from the thought that 
its work has not been m vain, that its ceaseless march has 
not been a chase after a phantom, and that there is a definite 
goal, however distant ıt may be, towards which all its processes 
tend, one definite purpose which its seemingly purposeless 
activities fulfil And this consolation, it believes it can only 
get from people who can watch the movements of the world 


-& Now North Maharashtra University’s Pratap Centre of Philosophy. 
X Reprinted from first issue of the Journal- Vol. I (Old series) 
No. 1 JAN. 1918 
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as a spectator watches a game m which he himself does 
not take any part 

It is by interplay between the world within and the world 
without that thought really grows. Shutout from all contact 
with the stream of life that ever flows outward, thought becomes 
petrified and fossilised and becomes an object to be kept 
in a museum of dead antiquities. It 1s a folly to keep aloof 
from the world, and allowing the great ship of universe to 
sail past us without taking any notice of it 

This Institute should not commit a folly of this kind 

And so this Institute should have a Jouranl through which 
it can reach the outer warld, that, mspite of its seeming 
pomp and norse, 1s really a very frail and helpless thing 


In coming issues of The Philosophical Quarterly :- 


1) A Note on Utilitarianism- 
- Dr N S Dravid 
2) The Earth Restored- 
- Dr. Indu Tikekar 
3) McTaggart on Belief and Truth- 
- Dr. Ramesh Kumar Sharma 
4) The Fallibilist Methodology of Mathematics- 
- Dr. S M Bhave 
5) Prof. Devaraja's Creative- Humanism- 
- Dr A. G. Javadekar 
6) Frazer, Wittgenstein and Devaraja- 
- Dr. Suresh Chandra 


E 
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MY INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT , 
N. K. DEVARAJA 


My intellectual, as also philosophical, development seems 
to have been bound up with the academic mstitutions I had 
the privilege to be associated with in my capacity as a scholar 
or teacher I passed my High School Examination from the 
local Raza High School in Rampur, then a native state in 
Uttar Pradesh or U.P., ruled by a Muslim Nawab; the same 
year I passed second part of Vyakarana Madhyama of the 
Queen’s College, Banaras. I then shifted, under encouragement 
from one Proessor Mukut Behar Lal, a self- denying patriotic 
scholar serving ın the Department of Politics in the Banaras 
Hindu University, to that august mstitution presided over by 
the great Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya as Vice-Chancellor and 
the distinguished Sansknt scholar Shri A B. Dhruva, (whom 
I came to know, much later, as the editor of the Syadvada 
Manjari of Mallsena, a commentary on 32 verses of the 
versatile Jaina scholar Hemachandra Suri,) as Pro-Vice-Chacellor 
I registered as a student of Intermediate Science there and 
also prepared for the remaining two parts of Vyakarana 
Madhyama. The courses for these parts included two papers 
each of Sanskrit grammar for which the siddhanta-kaumudi 
of Bhattojidiksta had to be studied in entirety. Pt Kalka 
Prasad of Onental college of the university having graciously 
prmitted me to attend his classes, I had the good luck to 
have first hand experience of learning from a true master 
of the subject. A similar permission to attend hus classes 
was granted by Shri Mahadeva Sastr who taught the text 


X Jointly in co-operation with the organisers of Seminar, 
"Meet the Philosopher N. K. Devaraja'. 
29-31 March 1994, Pune. 
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of the Bhasapariccheda of Visvanatha, a reputed exponent 
of the Nyaya system. I still remember how he tried to explain 
the meaning of that troublesome term ‘‘avacchmna” to us 
beginners by translating ıt as “‘visista”. In addition to preparing 
courses for Intermediate science and Vyakarana Madhyama, 
I wrote lots of poems in Hindi inspired by the lovely natural 
surroundings within the university campus on the one side 
and the poetry of Tagore and the then ruling school of Chhayavada 
in the Hindi world. Not knowing Bengali I learnt about Tagore’s 
poetry from such secondary sources as Shri Surya Kant Tnripathi 
Nirala’s Rabindra-kavita-kanana A book-pnze that I won on 
an essay entitled “why Did the Disarmament Conference Fal?” 
included Tagore’s English Gitanjal (which I still have) and 
another mportant book, An outline of World Knowledge; a 
yet another book was Goethe’s Faust in English translation. 
By the way it may be mentioned that the second prize went 
to a student of MA. Part I in Politics The secret of my 
success was my having most of the material for the essay 
from G.D H. Cole's then famous work, The Intelligent Man's 
Guide to the Post-World. (A similar work with the same 
title was published by Mr. Cole in 1947 after the Second 
World War; I happen to have both these works m my personal 
library). Cole's book made what to me were alarming revelations 
about accumulation of and trade in armaments by the great 
powers. 


During the two years of the preparation for I.Sc Exammation 
I definetely remember having read many literary works particularly 
im the field of fiction borrowed from the library. I secured 
a second class both in I Sc. Examination and in that of Vyakarana 
Madhyama. I had obtained first class marks in English at 
Matriculation Examination and was shocked to secure near 
about 50% marks only in General English paper in the Final 
Examination. This result together with my dislike for the chemistry 
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lab, with its malodorous atmosphere induced me to opt for 
arts course for graduation. My growing taste for literature 
might have been another factor responsible for the change. 
Initially I had retamed Mathematics as one of the subjects 
alongwith Philosophy and English literature; also, on the advice 
of the Registrar of the Sansknt College of University, Dr. 
Mangal Dev Shastn, I decided to study Advaita Vedanta for 
the Sastri Examination of the Oriental Faculty m the Banaras 
Hindu University Both the choices proved fruitful I secured 
a first class first at the B A. Examination (1936) with Honours 
m English literature and record marks in Philosophy and also 
first class marks m the two parts of the Vedanta Sastri. I 
had the rare fortune of studying Brahmasutra Bhasya with 
Bhamai for two years at the feet of a great teacher, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Bal Krishna Misra who enjoyed the 
reputation of being a great Naiyayika as well. For some personal 
reasons, I had, alongwith two friends, to migrate to Allahabad 
for post-graduation The Allahabad University those days enjoyed 
high repute both as a seat of learning and as an 1deal institution 
for preparation for the competitive I C S and P.C.S. Examinations. 
I passed MA. in Philosophy with a first class and worked 
for D.Phil degree m Sankara Vedanta with professor R. D. 
Ranade. Professor A. C. Mukerjee, then a Reader in the 
Department, taught us Kant and Hegel, whom he greatly admired, 
in M.A. previous and Bradley in M.A. Final class. We were 
taught idealistic logic by Mr. R N. Kaul who also instructed 
us in Greek philosophy. One Mr. N. C Mukerjee used to 
teach-if I remember right ethics. As I came to know later 
Mr. Mukerjee, who interspersed his lectures with subtly critical 
remarks against Vedantic mayavada and Hinduism, was a 
Christian. He, as also, Albert Sweitzer, the author of Indian 
Thought and Its Development, were responsible for my later 
attempts to represent and reinterpret Indian thought and culture 
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so as to bring out its deeper significance for the modem 
man. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that one reason why 
I opted for philosophy in preference to English hterature for 
post-graduation was my inability to share the rapturous admiration 
for plays like Macbeth shown by the teacher concerned. Having 
been fed on kalidasa’s works with mature, Romantic sensibility, 
fine moral sense and faultless, classical style I found particularly 
repelling the scene of the withces with the boiling cauldron. 
I did not like the prospect of being compelled to praise 
an author agamst my conscience just for pleasing the examiner 
It was after many more years that I learnt to appreciate 
Shakespeare's many-sided genius and his greatness as a dramatist. 


As à student of M A. class, while I was impressed by 
the argumentative acumen of Bradley, I somehow found more 
appealing Wilham James’s practice of pitching commonsensical 
considerations against oversubtle reasoning  Discountng the 
prejudices of my reverd idealist teachers, professor Ranade 
and Shri Mukerjee, I wrote a paper for the university magazine 
bearing the ttle, "Is the Universe a Coherent System?” The 
paper made out a case for a pluralistic universe, a view 
appealing to common sense, against the highly abstract logic 
of Bradley’s abolutistic metaphysics. While enjoying abstract 
reasoning of a Bradley or Mc-Taggart or the author of the 
Tractatus Logic Philosophicus, I find purely logical exercises 
unequal to the task of exploring the multifaceted richness 
of the lifeworld (lebenswelt), a term made familar by 
Phenomenologists and existentialist thinkers For the same reason 
I am not able to take too seriously such systems of thought . 
as logical positivism, logical atomism and the Naiyayika’s over 
dependence on exact definitions and nice distinctions. 


My first employment as teacher was in a newly established 
college, the H.D. Jain College m Arrah in Bihar The College 


—-. 
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had practically no books m philosophy. The starting salary 
was only Rs. 100/- per month with provision for an increment 
of Rs 15/- after every two years. Based largely on my D.Phil. 
thesis on Sankara's theory of knowledge; I wrote a book 
entitled Purvi aur paschchimi Darsana for a prize announced 
by the Bengal Hind: Mandal. The prize, that I had the good 
luck to win, brought me the sum of Rs. 1250/- Banaras 
being on the way to my hometown I occasionally used to 
get down there for short intervals After having got the prize 
money I visited the Chaukhamba office and was able to buy 
a number of standard texts, e.g. sutra works with bhasyas 
of the pnncipal Hindu systems and half a dozen sanskrit 
works in Indian alankara-sastra or aesthetics. One of the works 
was Sankara’s Bhasya on first four sutras with nine commentaries 
in two volumes After over three years’ service m Arrah I 
got appointed at Rajendra College, Chupra with ten years’ 
advance increment. There I found a relatively richer library 
particularly ın the field of cntical writings in English. Alongwith 
Sanskrit works I had already acquired some books on literary 
theory at Banaras, e.g Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism 
and T.S. Ehot’s Selected Essays. At the Rajendra College 
one of the books I rember having read was Irving Babbit’s 
On Being Creative. That that author was a humanist and 
had been a teacher of T.S. Eliot I came to know much 
later when I became interested in the humanistic way of thinking. 
Later, I read with mterest and profit another work of Mr. 
Babbit, Rousseau and Ramanticism. While preparing for M.A 
Examination I chanced to read Westermarck’s Ethical Relativity. 
The central thesis of that work, that all our moral ideas 
and ideals are culture-relative, came as a great shock to me 
which was to determine the direction of my thought for the 
rest of my career as a thinker and philosopher. It may be 
mentioned in passing that, during the years I became almost 
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a celebrity in the field of Hindi criticism, first through some 
of the articles or essays published in various magazines, and 
later on through a small book brought out by an ordinary 
publisher in Chupra devoted to critical reassessment, with 
exposure of stylistic shortcomings of chhayavadi works 1n poetry. 
Later on, when my own poetry and fiction began to be published 
during the fifties, I discovered how difficult it was to outgrow 
one’s first reputation. While my fiction received early notice 
and ready recognition, my poetic works, too numerous to 
be ignored, have won their way to acceptance as late as 
the seventies, and that m spite of the fact that my first 
short important work, Itihasa Purusha, was rather too highly 
spoken of in his Foreword by Sumutranandan Pant whom I 
had criticised ın that first, by then notorious, cntical work 
of mine, Chhayavad ka patan. The Itihasa-purusha was considered 
to be an important longer poem by him However, very few 
other critics took notice of the poem until years after when 
professors Vishwambharnath Upadhyaya, now Vice-Chancellor 
of the Kanpur University, and Dr. Prem Shankar, retired Professor 
from the University of Saugar, edited a Volume of critical 
essays principally concerned with my literary works As for 
myself I believe my two long poems, the Itihasa-Purusha and 
the Upalambha Patrika, to be complementary poetic statements 
of the author's philosophy of life 


Having served in colleges for about six years I had the 
good luck to be appointed lecturer in philosophy at the Lucknow 
university with a well-furnished hbrary m November 1948. 
Access to that library meant for me the opening of floodgates 
of knowledge 1n the spheres of not only philosophy and literary 
criticism but also those relating to methodology of the social 
and the physical sciences. After a spell of about a year of 
random forays into the aforesaid fields I found myself brooding 
afresh on the nature of philosophy in its relationship to the 
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spiritually oriented concerns of mankind. These concerns, that 
affected the quality of man's life, seemed to constitute the 
essence of higher culture, and the mam busmess of philosophy, 
I gradually came to see and believe, was to make the pursuit 
of that culture a critically self-conscious activity. Philosophy, 
in other words, was the self-awareness of culture, conceived 
as the pursuit of higher, quahtative values. These values, as 
distinguished from the competitive ones that tended to give 
rise to confilicts between individuals and groups, societies and 
nations, were shareable in principle Identifying culture with 
the acquisition, production and pursuit of values promoting 
qualitative, production and pursuit of values promoting qualitative 
excellence of life in spirit, I conceived civilization as the instrument 
of man's freedom, consisting m the development, on the one 
hand, of technical skills based on empincal knowledge, and 
that of institutional arrangements furthering the cause of 
unhampered pursuit of various values, on the other 


The new insight concemmg the higher, spiritual values 
instigated me to elaborate a new plulosophy of culture inclusive 
of a new conception of philosophy Initially, I had intended 
to write a short monograph, comparable in size to Eliot's 
Notes Toward the Definition of Culture, but as I cogitated 
about the many interretaled issues, e.q. the problem of the 
validation of propositions in the human studies as distinguished 
from those in the natural sciences, the way or ways in which 
philosophy differ from the social or human sciences, the pecuhar 
status of literary criticism as an objective discipline, and the 
like, I found myself compelled to delay launching on the 
project. As a consequence my first book embodying my new 
thingking in philosophy kept me occupied for five to six years 
during the fifties. It was nearing completion when some fnends 
suggested that the work might as well be submitted to Lucknow 
University as a D.Litt. thesis. As I was not sure if a book 
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expounding mainly my own views could pass for research 
work, I consulted Professor K.A S. Iyer, Head of the Department 
of Sansknt and Dean, Faculty of Arts, who strongly supported 
the idea of its submission for D.Litt degree. Intending to 
implement the suggestion and advice I discovered that being 
a Ph.D, or D.Phil, from another institution, I had to register 
as research scholar in the Lucknow university which I did. 
The thesis was submitted exactly after nine months, which 
was the minimum period of attendance required by the rules 
for submission Luckily for me, two of the examuners for 
the dissertation were Professor F S C Northrop of the Yale 
Law School and Professor W.E. Hocking, then Professor Emeritus 
at Harvard, in the States While both of these distinguished 
scholar-thinkers expressed admiration for the work, Professor 
Hocking went so far as to mention, alongwith several other 
ments of the work, ‘its promise of helpfulness m the human 
quandaries of our time as well as in the Philosophical movement 
out of the Cartesian into the post-modern era’. Laver on 
Professor Northrop contnbuted a Foreword to the book which 
was published as late as 1963 by Kitab Mahal of Allabahad 
Professor Hocking’s remarks made me conscious, for the first 
time, of my responsibility to seriously apply myself to developing 
philosophy of my own, which meant in practice continuing 
reflective effort to combat secpticism regarding values and 
ideals that seemed to be the central malady affecting the 
mund and spint of a scientific age- an age and culture which, 
bhnded by technological successes, had gradually come to look 
upon nature ruled by in-exorable mechanistic laws as the sole 
reality. 


During the period when the preparation for and execution 
of the work of writing The Philosophy of Culture was in 
progress, I had also managed to write one short novel. Bahar 
Bhitar (1954) whose title had to be changed for second and 
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subsequent editions; and enough poems and critical essays 

in Hindi to make respectable collections published m 1954 

with the titles Dharati aur Swarga and Adhunik Samiksha 

respectively. Another short novel, Rode aur Pathar followed 
= the completion of The Philosophy of Culture and was published 
in 1958, followed by a collection of poems Urvashi ne Kaha 
in 1960, and yet another novel, Ajaya ki Dayar, considered 
by many to be my most important work in fiction, published 
in the same year. 


a 


In 1960 I got appointed as Sayajı Rao Gaekwad Professor 
of Indian Civilization and Culture and put in charge of the 
Department of Indian Philosophy and Religion forming part 
of the college of Indology that enjoyed those days a separate 
status independent of the Faculty of Arts. The appointment 
meant a major change in my academuc responsibihtes and 
pnorities While in Lucknow I had been largely concerned 
due no doubt to my own taste and choice, to study and 
teach contemporary western mostly analytical philosophy, having 
more or less given up pursuing textual studies m Indian 
Philosophical literature, my new duties required me to resume 
those studies As Gaekwad Professor of Indian thought and 
culture, I began to feel, I had the duty and the responsibility 
to present our cultural heritage m a manner suited to meet 
the needs and challenges of the new age as also in the 
way it could be shown as contnbuting to a viable philosophy 

€ of hfe for modern India and for the modern world. I had 
introduced the concept of Creative Humanism almost as an 
after thought in the Introduction to The Philosophy of Culture, 
it now began to appear to me to be a most serious commitment 

. and concern to elaborate the concept or connected set of 
concepts comprised, potentially at any rate, in the ambitious —— 
and ambiguous rubric or title Creative Humanism. I had already 
put in the notions of "creativity" and "interest" in the aforesaid 
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Introduction; continuing reflection on these led me to see 
highly significant and suggestive implication of these; they seemed 
to furnsh important clues respectively to the understanding 
and unraveling of the mechanism of man's progress in different 
directions which involved abandonment of purely mechanistic 
and causal approaches to specifically human activities and affairs, 
and to comprehending the mystery of the discovery and 
employment by him of categories appropriate for the description 
of those affairs as also the phenomena constituting his intricate 
history. This latter part of the enterprze seemed to set me 
1n opposition to such revered names in the history of philosophical 
thought as that of Kant, and also Hegel, whose attempted 
derivation of categories had links with the belief, fostered 
by seventeenth century science, that, the universe was 
law-governed, either 1n a mechanistic or a teleological sense 
The unavoidable contingency of repeated revisions in physical 
science, in my view, involves reservations in respect of faith 
im the reign of strict causation, or the prevalence of mexorable 
laws, m nature The multifarious variety of the phenomena 
making up the physico-biological and psycho-social worlds 
comprising mysterious facts of adaptation and appearance of 
new orders of entities with unpredictably novel properties on 
the one side, and those of evolving new attitudes and aspirations, 
cherished goals and values on the other side, constitute standing 
refutation of simplistic, reductionist approaches of all types 
The facts under reference make it imperative for inquirers 
to assent to the reality of emergent new phenomena, which 
necessitate. invention. and recognition of new categories of 
description and new modes of explanation. Thus the quality 
of strangeness, or newness as suggested by the author of 
Rasagangadhara, exhibited by lines and stanzas and bigger 
umts in the compositions of genuine poets, defies explanation 
as to its ever-varying source and its uncanny power to charm 
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and delight the connoisseurs. Analogous variety prevails in 
the sphere of conduct with moral charm and signifinance 


As in the previous decade I continued to write and publish 
both poetry and fiction during the sixties and the seventies. 
In addition I produced several works in interpretive presentation 
of Indian thought and culture. These included the fat volume 
r covering over four hundred pages entitled The Mind and Spirit 

of India (1967), a short comparative study of Hunduism and 
Christiamty in a book with that title; Hinduism and the Modern 
Age (1957) My interpretive approach to Indian thought which, 
mcidentally, brings out the lnks connecting my philosophy 
of values with the Indian spintual tradition particularly ın its 
Advaita-Vedanic and Buddhist forms 


The next stage in the development of my humanistic scheme 
of thought self-consciously elaborated was reached in Freedom, 
Creativity and Value whose publication could be arranged as 
late as 1988 In that work the Nietzschean view of facts 
being the products of mterpretation was discussed and defended 
at length, the thesis bemc supported by references to the 
newly emerging trends m hermeneutics The heremeneutic 
approach was shown to be equally applicable to the perception 
or cognition of the phenomena of valuation. Linking the concepts 
of freedom and creativity with the pursuit of values I came 
to see that, contrary to what the Indian tradition and philosophers 
like Hegel and Sartre had maintamed, freedom could not be 

& taken to be an ultimate value; it could only be regarded 
as instrumental to the pursuit, ie production and enjoyment, 
of the various values 


It was noted above how my view of categories which 

— ——31'my scheme- derived -from interests rooted in needs primary _ 
and acquired, came to differ from that of Immanuel Kant; 
my ethical 1deas, too, seemed to deviate from traditional lines 
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of thought. Í am not able to assign too much importance 
to defilitions of such terms as ‘right’ and ‘good’. The central 
idea running through my philosophy of values, both m ethics 
and in aesthetics, 1s that of preference and the corresponding 
one of the logic of preference In my last published work, 
The Limits of Disagreement, I came to the alarming conclusion 
that no course of action could be taken to be absolutely 
right or absolutely wrong The epithets could be applied only 
in a sense relative to the circumstances in which an action 
in performed and the inchnations and capacities of the agent 
or agents concerned. 


More properly the various agents deserved to be branded 
as superior or inferior ın the several relevant respects, e.g 
inteligence, wumagination and capacity for creative adjustment 
m the hight of the just clams or desires of all the concerned 
parties. In view of these considerations there can be no scope 
for recommending or enjoming the application of categorical 
mnperatives in assessing the moral worth of actions and their 
agents. 


My exposure to the climate of patriotic fervour prevailing 
in the Banaras Hindu University during the pre-independence 
years instilled in me the spirit of patriotic attachment to India 
and her cultural heritage; that sprint or feelmg deepened with 
growmg appreciation of our nch philosophical and spiritual 
tradition durmg many years of teaching and research in that 
university The sentiment tends to express itself in the concern 
to see Indian literature attain international stuandards in creative 
and critical writing as also in scientific and philosophic thought. 
The prevailing academic atmosphere in the country, however, 
does not appear to be sufficiently encouraging or even particularly 
friendly to doing constructively original work in the field, for 
instance, of philosophy. Seeing that the country is lacking 
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neither in talent nor in industry the situation. begins to look 
all the more disqueting. Eager to find shortcuts to win recognition 
quie a few of our gifted scholars spend their best years 
and energies in mastering and talking or writing with authority 
about currents of thought or individuals that happen to be 
in the news preferably in the western world dunng a particular 
decade or for a longer period m recent past. The practice 
started ın the heyday of Bradleyan idealism, producing in 
the then British-ruled India such outstanding scholars, teachers 
and exponents of that particular brand of new-Hegelianism 
as N K Dutt, Vasudeva Kirtikar, A. C Mukery, R N. Kaul, 
Hiralal Haldar, D. M. Datta and others. While contributing 
to the revival of interest and studies ın Sankara Vedanta these 
scholars failed to impart the ımpulse to visibly original thought 
m the country. I am suggesting that the practice of tagging 
our thinking on to the style or content of a master’s system 
particularly one of a foremg origin 1s unlikely to assist materially 
in the growth of our tradition along truly original hnes. The 
sort of thinking that would advance indigenous tradition will 
have finally to fit itself mto the framework of our own reflective 
history, and to justify itself by proving acceptable and useful 
to at any rate the more thoughtful sections ın our society 
Such thinking should, as far as possible, be presented in 
an idiom comprehensible to the intelligentsia of the country; 
it should also reinterpret and supplement our heritage in a 
way that makes it liveable for thinking people, without either 
compromising their developing sense of evidence or demanding 
remunication of amenities and comforts provided by a 
technological age rich in possibilities of various kinds. The 
present writer has attempted to do this by remterpreting and 
redefining some of the key concepts of the tradition 1n metaphysical 
and ethico-religious thought. Thus, with reference to the injunction 
‘the Atman alone is to be known’ I define Atman or self 
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regarded as the object of philosophical inquiry and cognition 
as the shareable cultural self of man that achieves being and 
growth in the ever-growing, quahtatively meaningful segments 
of the symbolic continum Likewise 1 locate the essence of 
detachment as enjomed by our religious philosophies in the 
progressive cultivation. of indifference or non-mvolvement in 
respect of the competitive goods, eg wealth and position, 
power and glory or fame all of which breed conflicts between 
individuals and groups, societies and nations True religion 
for the type of humanism I advocate, consists neither in. belief 
in a supernatural order of existence nor m flight from society 
and avoidance of socio-cultural commitments. In my won fashion 
I endorse the teaching of the Gita together with emphasis 
on the active pursuit or cultivation. of the arts and/or the 
sciences coupled with useful social action 


A truly new philosophy takes birth in a well-equipped, 
cultivated mund intent to achieve a viable philosophy of life 
or its values as the directive force guiding the course of 
meaningful living. The advent of a new philosophic vision 
ıs marked by the flashing of a new insight or set of insights 
that clamour for being formulated as connected concepts, 
definitions and postulates. Such insightful visions, one suspects, 
lay behind the building up of the systems associated with 
the names of spinoza and Hegel and the author of the Tractatus - 
Logico- Philosophicus and the Investigations. While the coming 
of such a vision is indicative of deep involvement of the 
recipient mind with the questionings and problems in a particular 
area of experience, its translation into a system of thought 
requires the qualities of quiet self-confidence, patience and 
hard work. It seems to me that the insightful visions m question 
originate, in final analysis, in and from the subconscious regioun 
of the mind saturated with significant tradition. The state of 
intense concentration, as in yogic trance or savikalpaka samadhi, 
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may be a necessary but not a sufficient condition for the 
emergence of such visions, but the conceptual ordemg and 
elaboration of the same demands a tramed, critical intellect. 
This entails rejection of the claim that the yogic prajna 1s 
an additional, mdependent instrument of encounter with or 
vehicle for the relation of the so-called absolute or ultimate 
truth. The claim, I understand, was rejected by the tough-minded, 
realistic Mimamsakas. It appears in retrospect that the several 
systems of spiritual discipline or sadhana, e.g. those of jnana 
and karma and even bhakt,/recommended by the Indian sages, 
amed at the inculcation of the intellectual attitude of saksitva 
or the unperturbed witness, and the sentiment of detachment 
towards worldly gams and losses The aforesaid attitude and 
sentiment are commended by practically all our systems of 
religio-philosophic thought, orthodox and heterodox, thereby 
making for the fundamental unity of Indian spintual culture 
amidst the diversity of theoretical systems. On closer examination 
it will be found the western culture, too, in the variety of 
its various national expressions, e g German, French and British, 
exhibits two fold underlying unity, the one embracing the 
entire western world and other vanations relative to national- 
historical developments. It ıs not an accident that while J. 
P Sartre makes Cartesian doctrmé of the thmking subject 
the starting-point of his existential deliberations, the Britishers 
harp back again and again to Locke and Hume as founders 
of empirical approach to knowledge, and Husserl and Heidegger 
show affinities with the great builders of the idealistic tradition 
in their national cultural history, eg. Kant and Hegel, Fichte 
and Schelling. 


In order to facilitate emergence and growth of a truly 
modern Indian philosophy it seems necessary to learn to be 
appreciative of one or other major concerns of our national 
psyche that gave birth to and nourished such diverse trends 
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and ways of thought as the Upanisadic 1dea of the unchanging, 
unattached witness, consciousness, the no-soul doctrine of the 
Buddhists and the sthitaprajna ideal of the Gita, together with 
the semi-mystical conceptions of sabda-brahma and para-vak 
(which 1 am tempted to replace by the idea of symbolic 
continum)- the psyche that, on the one hand, extolled the 
wisdom of total renunciation and vairagya, and, on the other 
hand the courage to compare the pleasures of absorption in 
experiential enjoyment of such arts as music and poetry, dance 
and dramatic performance and even those of love-making to 
the blissful realization of Brahman consciousness of 
Brahma-nirvana To these various strains in the vast musical 
gestalt of Indian culture that has been shaping and reshaping 
itself across the centuries may be added and assimilated the 
mnovatary notes and melodies introduced by Mughal gemous 
in architecture. and paimting, the down-to-earth empirical. bias 
of the British and the disturbingly novel methodological 
questionings and considerations-more than worthy successors 
to Navya Nyaya and Fregean systems of logic-inducted into 
the stream of inquinng world mind largely by German wit 
and Frennch percipience Let these varied melodious contributions 
from different traditions pourmg mto the oceamic bosom of 
Indian culture, ever-expanding in volume and gammg in depth, 
merge into a grand symphony, a vastly magnified version of 
Santiniketan, an abode of peace and vibrant partnership, as 
visualised by our two modern seers, Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CONCEPTS 
IN PHILOSOPHY OF INDIAN 
ORIGIN 





S. S. BARLINGAY 


I 


Concepts in URE are explamed on the basis of metaphysical 
dualism usually associated with UR system. In this paper 
I propose to find out whether such an interpretation 1s necessary 
or whtether there is plausibility of some other explanation. 


It is usually asserted that according to WR there are 
two reahties Yp & YST and we are also told that Dold 
1s non-vital, but it acts, Q€8 is vital m nature but ıs incapable 
of any action Such kind of explanation has given rise to 
criticisms and controversies at the hands of exponents of other 
systems Ta, for example, could say that the division 
between Yp and W9W will reduce both up and JST to 
abstractions, and abstractions could not be called realities. 
To my mind it appears that most of the problems in philosophy 
arise because we regard epistemological or linguistic phenomenon 
as a copy of something, that something 1s When something 
exists then we say that it ıs But the word ‘is’ 1s also used 
along with abstractions and words in language. When I say 
this 1s my experience I am certainly saying that, my experience 
"js". But this "isness" 1s not the same as the "'is-ness" 
of thmgs But if the difference in these two different uses 
of ‘s? 1s not taken into account then a linguistic or epistomological 
dualism may easily become metaphysical or physical dualism. 
To my mind it appears that some such magic has come 
mto play and has led to misunderstanding about UR Shall 
we not distinguish between something which ıs without 
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consciousness and the consciousness? If we, e.g. take a hving 
body it is theoretically possible to distingwish between 
consciousness and the body, and both of them can be characterized 
by '"i-ness' Even when the body dies the characteristic of 
‘is-ness’ cannot be neglected and this leads us to treat a 
hving body, a dead body and some other material body or 
a thing, on par We certainly have to characterize the consciousness 
with ''is-ness" Ofcourse it 1s not customary to say ‘“‘1s-ness’’ 
is, but 1s-ness also 1s 1.e., characterized by is-ness and such 
use of is-ness 1s likely to lead to infinite regress But while 
we are prepared to characterize consciousness with is-ness 
we do not realize that charactenzing consciousness with 1s-ness 
and characterizmg is-ness with 1s-ness are similar. This 
non-realization leads us to think that consciousness exists in 
the same manner as thing exists. Such lmguistic use leads 
us to posit some kind of metaphysical entity. It ıs not possible 
for us to avoid the use of ‘is’ in language or m communicating 
our thoughts. And so at hnguistic level we are bound to 
use consciousness and the object which 1s charactenzed by 
consciousness as two different entities & regard one as external 
to the other 


However accepting that the bifurcation of consciousness 
and YP is of this kind we will have to say that JXY or 
consciousness in metaphysics will not have to be treated as 
separate from Ufa, though m expression they would appear 
to be different and separate To illustrate this point consider 
the following examples: 


1) This 1s my book 2) This is my land 
3) This 1s my wife 4) This 1s my hand 
5) This 1s my head 6) This is my son 


7) This 1s my idea 
„When I say, “This ıs my book’ the book is not a part and 
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parcel of me. It can be stolen away from me, it can be 
torn and destroyed, without in any way affecting me except 
emotionally sometines. But the book can also be kept with 
me if I am fond of the book I, eg may keep it m my 
pocket. When I say 'This is my land or landed property' 
the logic in the first case does not work here Land is certamly 
separate from me, but it ıs so external to me that it can 
not be kept with me. I can at the most keep with me certain 
deeds of the land but I cannot keep the land in my pocket 
and I can only be inseparable from land if my cremation 
takes place on it. When I say “This 1s my wife’ and also 
sometimes say that there 1s a union of two souls the thinking 
system of my wife and that of mine cannot be fused m 
one. The bodies also cannot be also mseparable although the 
product of the union in the form of a child may inherit 
the quahties of both. Any one of the two, myself and my 
wife, may exist mdependently even after the death of one 
of the two This is not the case when I say ‘this is my 
hand’. My hand is mseparable from me as a part of the 
system. But if it 1s amputated I can certainly take it mto 
my other hand and show to people that it was my hand. 
But when I go from ‘this ıs my hand’ to ‘this ıs my head’, 
it 1s much more mseparable. I can ofcourse, be beheaded. 
But if I am beheaded, I shall not be able to take my head 
ito my hands and show to people and express that this 
was my head. It will have to be left to others to say whose 
head it was If there 1s a soul it will be very much mseparable 
from me although on certain mythologies they would be regarded 
as separable after death. 


These different uses have to be taken into account if 
we have to understand that propositions about metaphysical 
realities are to be distinguished from realities which are just 
linguistic. 
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On the basis of this distinction I have made above let 
me see now how we can understand the relation between 
up and QvN, Jes is said to be conscient as opposed 
to Wa If we distinguish consciousness from the other part, 
this is bound to happen. We do so express it 1s language. 
If GST is a name given to the totality of function which 
is called consciousness it will be really correct to say that 
vapid is non-conscient, If we use the word ‘1s’ both m 
regard to the Yai & geg it would not be out of place. 
But the function as such cannot act Action is not the function 
of consciousness alone, it does require intelligent direction 
which may be called will or sometimes even intention But 
the basis of this action is the movement and this 1s certainly 
not a part of intelhgence, consciousness or will. So to my 
mund it ıs very legimate to regard that ım a sense it 1s only 
the Wgpft which is Ff and JSS has nothing to do with action 
and so he 1s APA 

Another point in Wea which is equally important in 
this respect ıs about the charactenstics of ¥ofd, hke Ud, 
ORL & FAY, ARE calls them JO But they are not qualities 
m the sense SW, VTEG etc. are TU, “A regards BY, W, 
Tq etc. as qualities but evidently these words are variously 
used (and for WAT they may actually stand for some realities) 
Sometimes the JO of WR are regarded as constituents and 
by constituents is understood as parts Gd, WR, W are 
regarded as constituents of a rope (JW! means rope). And 
the three elements in the rope make one whole called pff 
Thus some people begin to interpret the KT J as physical 
parts of Wi This however does not seem to be correct. 
To my mind the J of WINS are charasteristics only, but 
are still not like the qw of Sfc. Above I have pointed 
out how characteristics tend to become external or mteranl 
and when we talk of quahties as in aiff at least some 
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of them are external. To my mind ıt appears that Wd, WH, 
AR are mseparable characteristics of Wp and not parts 
of up but they are also not function of pff So just as 
in ordinary language we can say that there is consciousness 
similarly we cannot say that there 1s Gd or there is W 
or there 1s MA4, In our language mechanism such a sentence 
will not be complete. Whereas we do regard a proposition 
of the form ‘there is consciousness’ complete m, itself, we 
do not, regard a proposition of the form there is W or 
there 1s WY or ‘there 1s v as complete ın itself. (Ofcourse 
our language does permit another and independent use of 
such propositions but m such a use ‘there 1s TAY’ means 
there ıs darkness, and there is Wd means there ıs existence 
and ‘there 1s NSN[. means there 1s movement.) 


So it means that one has to distinguish between a thing 
and its function, a thing and its parts, a thing and its separable 
qualites, a thing and its mseparable characteristics, and a 
thng & the concept of a thing. A confusion of any one 
of these is hkely to rum the philosophic base of a certam 
thought 


-ll- 

Philosophy seems to be one of the primary activities of 
human beings. Plato suggested Philosophy begins with wonder 
This element of wonder acts in three different ways. It develops 
man’s scientific investigation It develops the culture and finally 
it develops itself into philosophy including speculative philospphy. 
In a way philosophy is both the scientific and the cultural 
activity. Man has always asked two kinds of questions :- 


1) What is the cause, origin & genesis of the universe ? 


2) What is the explanation of the universe? The two questions 
are different, though from time to time one question 1s always 
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confused with the other In the development of Indian thought 
too the question pertainmg to the two arease are thoroughly 
confused. The result ıs wrong formulation of philosophical 
questions & wrong answers Many times two opposite groups 
of thinkers have purposely misrepresented the opponents point 
of view Thus Hindu, Buddhist & Jam wnters generally 
misunderstand others point of view- by twisting their thesis 
ın Pura paksa & then criticising them. Among the Hindu writers 
also, we find people not caring to understand the point of 
view of the philosophers of other schools. Such misrepresentation 
however does not necessarily lead to poverty of thought. On 
the other hand it 1s my contention that several possible 
interpretations do make & have made the thought mcher. The 
two questions I refer to above are what is the cause of 
the universe and what 1s the explanation of the universe? 
The first enquiry 1s the temporal enquiry 1e from what thing 
or things the present world has come into being. It is the 
question of the kind, who 1s the father or the mother of 
something The second enquiry 1s the classification or 
categorization of the experience. 


Suppose, e.g someone says that there are seven padharathas 
or nine dravayas- as the 'Vaisisikas' assert, or 1f some one 
says- that according to 'Nyaya' there are padharathas like 
‘Pramana-Prameya’ etc , then we are only trying to give analysis _ 
of knowledge In fact, it is this analysis which philosophy 
aims at. But sometimes such an analysis is confused with 
causal explanation & two kinds of questions are easily confused. 
Sometimes the word that we used are also responsible for 
such a confusion We e.g. sometimes say that 'Prakntr is 
the cause of the world & the sansknt word that is used 
namely 'Karana' with the temporal notion cause But it appears 
to me that the word 'Karana' is used both in the temporal 
sense as well as in How-sense & also used in the sense 
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of purpose. Most of the writers of different systems have 
perhaps used the word im all these three senses & their 
philosophical thought ıs concerned with all the three kinds 
of enquiries but this 1s exactly the reason why, when the 
tradition in Indian thought 1s broken, their philosophy seems 
ununderstandable Take, e.g such a sentence in upanishad 
as Wed, WRT, gr smilq In this sentence, HgTe] are definitely 
temporal words & this has let to the belief that the world 
has come out of Brahaman as in Ramanuja. But, e.g. when 
we say that the world is atomic in nature or the world 1s 
ultimately energy, we do not necessanly mean that there was 
energy first & then came the world out of it. Explanation 
of the Universe 1s not necessarily its genetic enquiry. From 
this point of view it is to be seen whether the Sankhya 
& Vedanta doctrines were infact concerned with some kind 
of causal enquiry about the world. 


As stated earher the development of thought in India 
can be traced to the transition from the ‘Sankhya’ pomt of 
view to ‘Advaita’. ‘Sankhya’ system ıs not only important 
as a system of philosophy but is also important as it influenced 
several of the scientific disciplines in India like the science 
of medicine, the science of mathematics & the science of 
poetics. In a way what Abhinav Gupta did both in his philosophy 
as well as in his poetics- was a kind of compromise between 
advaitic & sankhya concepts and development of the thought 
arising from the compromise. In a way Ramanuja’s philosophy 
also showed an influence of ‘Sankhya’ concepts in his philosophical 
thinking. 

It appears to me that people understood the ‘Sankhya’ 
concept ın two different ways- 1) by causal explanation 2) 
by way of scientific explanation of experience. According to 
‘Sankhya’, there are 25 categories (In the hands of Kashmir 
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Saivism they became 39 or 40). These categories are ‘Prakriti’ 
2) 7 ‘Prakriti-Vikrit’ 3) 16 'Vikaras' 4) ‘Purusa’ (they are 
many) The model ıs taken from a human family & in a 
way the approach is genetic ‘Praknti’ 1s the primary thing 
or an object like the mother m the house. It gives birth 
to 7 childern which in turn. give birth to 16 childern This 
creation could not take place without the help of ‘Purusea’ 
as we find ın actual hfe. The 'Purusas' are also many because 
one consciousness 1s different from other consciousness Thus, 
in this creation process ‘Prakriti’ gives rise. to 'Ahamkara' 
And in ‘Ahamkara’, there is creation m two different ways- 
the subjective & the objective. On the subjective side there 
are five sense organs, five motor organs & Manas. On the 
objective side, there are TIGA gee, TU, WU, Wd, T8, which 
m turn give rise to Yå, aa, Aq, ag, sai This creation 
becomes possible because everything 1s caused, because every 
cause leads to an effect 


This is what ıs called ‘Satkaryavada’ ‘Purusa’ is im fact 
not the part of the creation and 1s not connected with creation 
m any sense of the term. It only acts as a catalytic agent. 
It 1s called qv Such a position was necessary because 
the problem before the ‘Sankhya’ was how to get rid of 
pain & musery which was according to them of three kinds. 
If ‘Purusa’ was connected with creation he could never have 
got rid of pam & misery therefore, the 'Purusa' must be 
detached from the pam Thus the 'Sankhya' theory is that 
pains or miseries do not belong to ‘Purusa’. Here there is 
a confusion between the ‘Purusa’ and the indiviudal. For pains 
or miseres nevertheless belong to individual & if ‘Purusa’ ` 
is not a part of creation, there could not be many 'Purusas' 
nor could the 'Purusas' exist in individual and experience 
pam. Whereform the 'Sankhya' take this model is not known. 
Almost all philosophy in India starts with the problem of 
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pam. Buddhism begins like that & so 1s Vedanta. How to 
get happiness ıs also a problem before Purva- mumansa. It 
may be 'Sankhya' has taken this model from the other systems 
of philosophy or might have discovered for themselves. The 
idea 1s unless the Purusa 1s separated from creation, the concept 
of feeling a way out of misery cannot be shown. So ‘Sankhya’ 
said that pam & musery do not belong to ‘Purusa’ at all. 
Pam & misery do not belong to 'Praknt! also because it 
is not conscious and pam and misery do not exist without 
consciousness. The concept of pain & musery do not arise 
without object I cannot simply have pain or misery without 
its having connection with something else So for the expenence 
of pain & misery there must be an identification of the object 
with the subject, ın 'Sankhya' terminology of ‘Purusa’ with 
‘Prakriti? The 'Sankhya' solution of the problem is that this 
identification 1s false because ‘Prakriti’ & ‘Purusa’ are of opposite 
nature. The false identification gives rise to pam & misery. 
Thuse if you have the knowledge that the knower 1.e. ‘Purusa’ 
is not at all connected with the object of experience, the 
problems of misery & pain do not arise at all. 


Sometimes 'Sankhya' theory has been called as the theory 
of Evolution. I think it 1s a fundamental mistake to suppose 
that ‘Sankhya’ philosophy like several other philosophies gave 
us à coherent & consistent system & that all the problems 
where related consistently will all other problmes in the system. 
I find that ın ’Sankhya’ psychological, logical, epistomological 
& ontological points of view get mixed up. Thus for example 
the kind of evolution that the traditional ‘Sankhya’ has suggested 
ıs merely a psychological picture of how a child grows from 
indeterminate person to more & more determinate person. 


But to regard 'Sankhya' problem as the problem of psychology 
or genesis is according to me a naive approach to understand 
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'Sankhya'. Just as 'Sankhya' asked the question of misery 
& pam & thus wanted to separate individual from the experience, 
similarly ‘Sankhya’ also asked a question about the nature 
of experience. Unless you accept the fact that 'Sankhya' was 
connected with analysis of expenence it will be beyond anybody's 
understanding to find out how Ed or fès, the objective 
world like Hel, came into existence. The '"Sankhyas' according 
to me were primarily concerned with the experience They 
were not concerned with what came out of what which is 
a temporal question & so causal, but they were concerned 
with knowing the elements of expenence Thus the 'Sankhya' 
categories according to me do not give us a tree of genesis 
but give us the categories under which our experience can 
be classified. Thus the world can be classified under five 
heads Wal, Qr, sa, sm, We & these again point to the 
elements like S3, WÍ, W9, WH, "TH. Simulary our apparatus 
of knowing & behaviour can be analysed into five sense organ 
& five motor organs. But m addition we have also to propound 
the concept like ‘Manah’, which 1s not an equivalent of mind. 
(Similarly both the concept of G4 as well as the asmia. 
I am different from another My one thought ıs different 
from another thought. ‘Ahamkara’ points out this notion. But 
‘Ahamakara’ in return points to a higher class where thins 
are not distinct but tend to become one. Thus one chair 
may be different from another but they are all chairs) In 
this way, finally, in ‘Sankhya’ analysis, there are two concepts 
that of ‘Purusa & 'prakrit which further cannot be merged 
mto the one. The law of 'Satkarya' is not in fact the law 
of causation but a law of identity & analysis. 'Karya' is not 
different from ‘Karana’ ‘Karya’ is identical with the ‘Karana’. 
It 1s already in ‘Karana’. This notion of ‘Satkarya’ is not 
a causal notion. 'Karya & Karana' are identical. It gives you 
an equation. Just as four ıs equal to two plus two Neither 
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four or two are governed by causal notions. This particular 
notion of 'Satkarya' has perhaps influenced the mathematics 
& that ıs why Bhaskaracharya in his aot "UI perhaps talks 
the 'Sankhya' language & talks of AFA & IAA which refer 
to ‘Prakriti & Vikrtr'. 

When we talk of philosophy as a cultural activity we 
have certainly to know the truth, but by this either we .are 
tried to seek more information or tried to know the form 
of mformation or tned to express information by abstracting 
it Corresponding to three attitudes there are empirical or 
inductive sciences, deduction or mathematics and philosophy 
proper. I believe the philosophers ın the different systems 
in India did ask the question of all the three kinds though 
sometimes emphasis on the one & sometimes emphasis on 
the other. I believe that whereas 'Satkaryanada' points to 
the question connected with identity & mathematical equation, 
‘Nyaya’ theory of Causation e.g. asked a question which is 
connected with induction & emperical sciences. Take for example, 
the question what is reality, it may be answered in any of 
three ways as suggested above. And Indian philosophers when 
they say ‘ae sme] Wd wa year giana wai wd gray’ 
they asked the question which could be understood m all 
the three ways ‘Sankhya’ system, the early upanisads, 
‘Nyaya-Vaisesika’ sutra made a beginning in this way & posed 
more & more technical questions in the times to come. This 
gave rise to epistemological problems like one of nature of 
knowledge. 


Prof. S. S. Barlingay 
Moreshwar Housing Society 
Baner Road, 

PUNE - 7. 
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D. P. CHATTOPADHYAYA 


To pay tribute to an original thinker 1s always a privilege 
for an academic person. It 1s doubly so when the thinker 
is of the outstanding grade of Professor N K Devaraja. Himself 
a committed humanist and creative writer, Devaraja has been 
writing extensively on what he terms 'creative humanism'. 


Humanism, being a heritage of the human-kind as a whole, 
has lent itself to numerous imterpretatons, God-based and 
God-neutral Devaraja defines culture in terms of creativity 
and freedom. Freedom seems to be the spirit of creativity. 
When freedom is curbed or throttled, creativity 1s impeded 
and threatened Cultural stagnation symbolizes lack of freedom. 


When Devaraja speaks of freedom, he takes it mainly 
in the human context This 1s not to deny that human freedom 
1s ontologically rooted. At least some thinkers hke Buddha, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Vivekananda and Gandhi maintain, of 
course m different ways, that human freedom only is only 
the surface of a more comprehensive, if not all-pervasive, 
reality, which may also be called Freedom (with capital F). 
In a way born of freedom, we live in freedom and after 
death return to freedom The ontological aspect of freedom 
has been extensively commented upon both by the Buddhist 
and the Vedantist. In modern times, it has been philosophically 
discussed by thinkers like Tagore, Vivekananda and Sn Aurobindo. 
When, for example, K C Bhattacharya speaks of Subject 
as Freedom, he means Freedom as freedom from all possible 
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determinations, physical, mental and even psychical. Nirvisesa 
or Guna-sunyata of the Vedantist 1s bound to remind one 
of Sunya (with capital S) of the Buddhist. When the Buddhist 
speaks of Sunya, he takes it as Reality (tattva). To translate 
x as void or nothing as understood m ordinary English is 
misleading Buddhism is an ancient form of humanism. In 
it Buddhatva is self's dissolution or fulfilment (Nirvana) m 
Sunya. To speak of nirvana makes no sense of it 1s not 
mrvana of jiva from samsara. Interestingly enough, nirvana 
1s both different from and identical with samsara. In other 
words, one may say the empirical and the transcendental are 
identical at bottom. Sunya may be said to be the thread 
which identifies samsara with nirvana and nirvana with samsara. 
The ultimate reality, sunya, 1s in samsara and also beyond 
it. The enlightened one, the Buddha sees freedom m every 
thing and being Every thing and being, transient in nature, 
subsists in sunya. One might say: every thing and every being 
originate from sunya and return to sunya 


The striking similarity between the concept of Brahman 
and that of sunya is responsible in no small measure for 
the criticism against Samkara that he 1s a Pracchanna Bauddha. 


But the sort of humanism that has been defended, among 
others, by Comte, Marx, Nehru and M. N. Roy are, in different 
ways,indifferent to God or some such metaphysical or religious 
First Prmciple. Comte was a positivist in the sense that he 
does not believe m anything which is not amenable to scientific 
method and expenence. His version of humanism may be 
called scientific humanism based on Positivism. The positivist 
maintains that we are not obliged to believe in anything which 
is not experienceble, directly or indirectly. 


Marx rejects positivism because it does not recognize realism 
He upholds what he calls naturalism. In his early philosophy 
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of 1840's he has written extensively on the relation between 
naturalism and humanism. Humans evolve or come out of 
nature following the laws of nature. At the human level of 
nature, nature itself becomes self-reflective. Our knowledge 
of nature, though a part of nature, transcends nature. Human 
reality 1s not reducible, without residue, to the laws of nature 
Emerging out of nature, human reality or consciousness can 
reflect on nature and is not 1dentical with it. 


Roy's new humanism is unmistakably Marxist in inspiration 
But, much influenced by emergentism of Lloyd Morgan, and 
Samuel Alexander creative evolutionism of Bergson and organicism 
of Whitehead, he has developed a humanistic philosophy or 
world-view which, metaphysically speaking, is materialist and 
has nothing to do with God. However, conceptually speaking, 
freedom is the key dea of his whole philosophy. The nisus 
or urge for freedom is said to be native not only to life, 
prana, but also to matter, jada. The creative pulsation 1s 
there in every sphere of existence, --- physical, biological. and 
psychological. 


The concept of freedom, as we know, may be interpreted 
both ontologicaly, 1e, without human reference and also 
humanistically, i.e., recognising human as the basic locus of 
freedom. It 1s to be noted that those who accept as well 
as those who reject God or its surrogate First Principle as 
the basis of humanism cannot escape one difficulty. They 
have to account for creative freedom, creative both for moral 
and aesthetic and scientific purposes. Ordinarily speaking, freedom 
is not used except as an abstract noun. Ordinary language 
gives one the impression that freedom must necessrily be 
personal, ie ascribable to some or other person, or aggregate 
of persons. The possibility of impersonal freedom, freedom 
as such, which exists by its own right without being ascribed 
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to any person, 1s not a concept available in ordinary discourse. 


But that does not deny the thmker to subscribe to a 
principle ın terms of which creative change, emergent process 
or evolution, moral action can be accounted for If there 
is a single characteristic by which humans can be distinguished 
from other animals, it is freedom In the strict sense it 1s 
only the human beings who can be praised or blamed, ie. 
held responsible for their action and inaction. Of all actions 
the reason why we praise the scientific, philosophical, literary 
and other mnovative actions most, is that in and through 
these forms of action freedom is articulated very creatively 
and the concerned articulator is bringing some or other value 
into existence. 


If creativity ıs the expressive fulcrum of freedom, value 
1s its both sustenance and aim. When it is not even personal, 
freedom is a creative thrust. In the material plane of existence, 
one can say, a thrust or an urge ıs lodged which breaks 
up the mass and density of matter and paves the way for 
the emergence of a new level of existence. To speak of 
matter-in-motion rather than bare matter 1s to infuse matter 
right at the begining with a creative or transtormative thrust 
principle. Somewhat similarly, philosophers lke Bergson see 
in hfe a driving force or elan. Otherwise the creative evolution 
of life remains an enigma. In anticipation of some such questions 
as "why matter moves" and “why life proves creative ?"', 
the concerned scientists and philosophers endow their First 
Principle, matter or life, with some creative urge, the fulfilment 
of which implies qualitative enrichment of the obtained level 
of existence. It is this consideration which accounts for the 
Vedantist’s or the Spintualist's reflective "*postulation" of freedom 
as First Principle. Strictly speaking, the Vedantist herself claims 
that freedom as first principle 1s not a postulation but recognition 
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of the true nature of Reality. Similarly, the spiritualists like 
Hegel or Sn Aurobindo would claim that the Spint's presence 
m Matter and Life is only a truth to be realised and not 
a mere explanatory hypothesis. 


In whatever way we look at creative, postulationally or 
ontologically, its primacy cannot be denied. 


Once the primacy of freedom rs recognised, the next question 
to be considered ıs what it ıs for? Either we may say the 
presence of freedom is like the presence of light and, as 
we have seen, it is ontologically primary Humans are not 
fixed in a steel frame Yet it has to be recognised that freedom 
is not uniformly expressive in its nature. It has its rhythms, 
ups, valleys and downs. Whatever may be freedom ın itself 
it best possible expressions are found in through human beings. 
What humans are capable of doimg and what they are likely 
to do may be gathered from history of different civilisations 
Both past and future are known in terms of the present, -- 
perception, memory, and, expectation. The present state of 
our civilisation, this frame of reference, is basic to our 
understanding of our situation in the world and its evolution. 


Devaraja has rightly pointed out that “Man’s glory consists 
in his transcendence of the immediate and the useful, and 
in his responsiveness to the cosmos pictured by his reason 
and the values and ideals fashioned by his moral and aesthetic 
imagination". The main two forms of every rhythim of human's 
self-transcendence are civilisation and culture. Ernest Barker 
states that civilisation is what we use and culture is what 
we are. In other words, civilisation 1s utibtarian and culture 
ıs existential Tagore likens civilisation to a golden ring and 
culture to the shine it emits. 


On analysis it is found that the scope of civilisation and 
that of culture cannot be sharply demarcated. Their overlap 
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1s mescapable. It is no surprise that even in scholarly works 
these two terms are often used mterchangeably. Those who 
like Nikolai Berdyaev try to highlight their disctinction or even 
find an opposition between them invite difficulties for themselves. 
Berdyaev tells us: “When life becomes ‘civilised, ‘happy’, and 
‘prosperous’ then the creative and culture declines and culture 
1s replaced by ‘civilisation’. Notwithstanding the element of 
truth that this view has 1n it and to which Devaraja approvingly 
draws our attention cannot be taken as definitive. It is true 
that civilisations, once settled, tends to lose much of their 
creative sensitivity and become stagnant But this seeming paradox 
cannot be helped. Time and again the great civilisations like 
the Indian, Chmese, Greek and Roman have been invaded 
and defeated by culturally less developed but militanly more 
efficient races. The reason of this seeming paradox can be 
easily found. For cultural development we need, besides freedom, 
security, security for freedom and development, institutional 
security. This point has been persuasively argued at length, 
for example, by Hobbes in his Leviathan Without security 
culture cannot prosper. But, given security, culture promotes 
complacency and relative indolence and tends to stagnant. This 
fact of life and history seems to be an expression of the 
rhythm of freedom itself Berdyaev and Devaraja appear to 
have faded to highhght the pressing and pertinent fact that, 
time and agam, military conquerors of the civilised races often, 
in course of time, turn out to be culturally vanquished. It 
is not easy to decide the terms of trade-off between secunty 
and freedom, between civilisation and culture Rightly understood, 
this trade-off, if that is the right word, 1s taking place silently 
all the time. Our existence itself brears it out clearly. We 
are both embodied and also have our mental existence. Those 
of us who pay more time, attention and resources for the 
fitness and comtort of body, are likely to be deficient m 
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their mental achievements On the contrary, those of us who 
spend most of their money and time m improving the quality 
of mind, prove to be relatively weak 1n physical fitness. Although 
"sound mind ın sound body" is acknowledged principle, it 
is not easy to strike the right balance between the two. In 
the Indian purusarthas, --- dharma, artha, kama, and moksa, 
there 1s striking balance between the earthly values and the 
transcendental - spiritual ones, yet m practice we have often 
neglected the former. 


With specific reference to India Nehru has perceptibly 
brought out this point He tned to show that every nation, 
like every individual, has “many personalities” within ıt There 
1s an element of stability in one aspect of our national personality 
Equally mportant is the aspect of dynamic change in us. 
In India we have been searching for millenia an abiding principle 
of stability. In the process, Nehru points out, rightly to my 
mind, how we have neglected the dynamic aspect of life 
If Indian civilisation. by the end of nineteenth century reduced 
itself into a fixed frame, ıt ıs because of its primary concern 
with the stability principle. Indian civilisation, self-absorbed 
in character, developed a sort of “narcissism’’ and refused 
to take lesson from the dynamic change of Europe. Nehru 
points out that if India ıs too attached to the pnnaple of 
growth, Europe has proved to be restlessly responsive to the 
call of dynamism, work-as-worship and material acquisitiveness. 
Both the extremes prove ultimately unhealtny. 


Much of the ills of India 1s attributed by Nehru to our 
stagnation, or "arrested growth". Our own social ngidity and 
suppressive foreign rule have made it difficult for us to adjust 
ourselves to the emerging needs of time. “When (the) alien 
rule has its own economic and cultural centre far from the 
subject country and is further backed by racialism, this divorce 
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is complete, and leads to spiritual’and cultural starvation of 
the subject peoples". Only by blamung the foreign rule India 
as a civilised nation cannot fulfil its obhgation to the present 
and future generations. Only by recalling the glory of the 
yestercenturies, we can hardly afford to forgo the creative 
pleasure of shaping a new India Nehru's idea is that, while 
preserving the positive elements of the bygone days, we must 
break with the negative and obstructive past which 1s likely 
to frustrate our future growth. 


We can never forget the ideals that have moved our 
race, the dreams of the India people through the ages, the 
wisdom of the ancients, the buoyant energy and love of life 
and nature of our forefathers, their spirit of curiosity and 
mental adventure, the daring of tbeir thought, thew splendid 
achievements in hterature, art and culture, their love of truth 
and beauty and freedom, the basic values that they set up, 
their understanding of hfe's mysterious ways, their toleration 
of other ways than theirs, their capacity to absorb other peoples 
and thew cultural accomplishments, to synthesize them and 
develop and varied and mixed culture. 


Devaraja has dedicated one of his major work, quoted 
above, to Jawaharalal Nehru, Devaraja himself much in his 
own way also highlights the improtance of creativity and the 
importance of wonder and question. Unless we interrogate 
our won cultural past, it is difficult for us to develop a 
creative future. 


We are half a century away from the year, 1944, when 
The Discovery of India, was being written. The problems have 
substantially changed. But the basic issues raised by Nehru 
and followed up by thunkers like Devaraja remain, demanding 
our renewed respone. The nation is today afflicted by communal 
passion, religious hatred and ethnic strife. Yet it 1s undeniable 
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that, by and large, people are peace-loving, they hate blood-shed, 
killmgs, explosion and destruction. That which can keep us 
together we have m us in the form of one and wise hentage. 
Additionally, which can enrich our culture and existence 1s 
a deep commitment to be friendly to each other, united creatvely 
in order to build a better and brighter India. 


Culture is not merely an intellectual pabulum or mental 
disposition, 1t invites perceived and refined conduct. Humanism 
is not a mere theoretical cry It is a practical imperative 
of the day. 


Prof. D. P. Chattopadhyaya 
Calcutta. 
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SCIENTIFIC THRUST OF INDIAN EPISTEMOLOGY 
S. L. PANDEY 


I 

Both science and philosophy were born together in 585 
B.C on May 28 at 6.13 PM., when the prediction of a 
solar eclipse by Thales was found true. Their union was carried 
on during the golden period of Greek philosophy until the 
Academy of Plato was closed by Justinian in 534 A.D. It 
was revived by Decartes in the 16th century and since then 
it had been growing to a large extent. 


Scinece 1s thus a modern western concept. Even, in Europe, 
it did not come into general use until the early mmeteenth 
century. Prior to that, it was identified with philosophy or 
with natural philosophy. The research degress m science are 
still called Ph D. and D.Phil. which mean Doctor of Philosophy. 
This identification of science and philosophy has been continued 
almost to the end of the nineteenth century m India. Only 
in the twentieth century the lmes of demarcation between 
science and philosophy are clearly drawn to a large extent. 
The distinction between a philosophical statement or theory 
and a scientific statement or theory was neatly drawn very 
recently by Prof. Karl Popper by means of the cnterion of 
falsfiability.! A statement is scientific if and only if it is falsifiable. 


But the centuries- old union of science and philosophy 
cannot be broken abruptly. Hence it ıs lingering on. Science 
is still carrying on some aspects of philosophy which deals 
with all sorts of pramana (way of knowing) and 'prameya' 
(object of knowledge). Contemporarily scince appears to cover 
the whole range of objective knowledge and leave a very 
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small fnnge of subjective knowledge and transcendental 
knowledge, if any, to philosophy. But what is common to 
both science and philosophy 1s the vast territory of knowledge 
itself that is called Pramana in Indian Philosophy Most 
significantly, a prominent journal of science m India has its 
name as ‘Pramana’. As every student of Indian philosophy 
knows, Pramana 1s the central topic of Indian epistemology. 
Concequently it 1s obvious that Indian epistemology, 1s closely 
related to science. At least ıt promoted science in the past 
and can do so in future also. 


The number of ‘Pramanas’ discovered by Indian philosophers 
1s nine. They are perception, inference, analogy, verbal testimony, 
presumption, non-apprehension, tradition (‘Aitihya’), probability 
(‘Sambhava’) and gesture (‘cesta’). Of these Pramanas, perception, 
inference and verbal testimony are generally regarded as the 
original ones and the other pramanas are shown to be reducible 
to one of them or their combinations. Further there are Indian 
philosophers lke Buddhists and Jainas and ancient Vaisesikas 
who accept only two ‘Pramanas’, perception and inference. 
Their stand point 1s closest to modern science and logical 
empiricism which has advanced the philosophy of science m 
the present century. Recently the Buddhist philosopher K. N. 
Jayatilleke has argued that? the early Buddhist theory of knowledge 
is logical empiricism. A similar case is pleaded in favour of 
Nyaya philosophy too. Thus it can be viewed that the thrust 
of Indian epistemology significantly coincides with that of modern 
western science. For both of them the original sources of 
knowledge are perception and inference. Like Locke, the father 
of Western empiricism, Sabara Swami, the commentator of 
Mimamsa sutras, says that perception is the best way of knowing? 
(Srestha Pramana). Vacaspati Misra goes further and argues 
that apprehension, or perception is our sole resort for approaching 
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the real*. These assertions of Indian philosophers indicate that 
their theory of knowledge shares its foundation with modern 
science. Whatever is real is given in sense- expermence or 
perception. The other ways of knowing reveal a real object 
only by Yacitamandana- Nyaya, 1.e , they borrow the information 
of the real from perception and adapt it to their requirements. 
In fact, modern science has not given any new Pramana. 
It has simply yielded a new technology that has augmented 
and widened the powers of sense-organs and mund. So 
contemporarily the ranges of perception and inference have 
immensaly increased But the nature of perception and inference 
has not changed a bit. The Indian pandits of philosophy have 
given an analysis of perception and inference that is still valid 
and unsurpassed As the numbers that are added or multiphed 
mutually do not change the nature of addition or multiplication, 
so the objects that are perceived and inferred may be small 
orgreat, subtlest or grossest, remotest or nearest, but they 
do not change the character of perception and inference. The 
view that whatever 1s knowable 1s determined by a pramana. 
(Prameyam manadhinam) and the pramana itself is determined 
by definition (laksanadhinam pramanan) is nghtly advanced 
by Indian philosophers. Modern Science and its philosophical 
interpretaton have corroborated and widely used this view. 
New facts are established by laksana (Definition) and ‘pramana 
(way of knowing) Laksana pramanabhyam vastu siddhih' so 
runs a maxim of great value. 


II 
The classical Indian view of science appears to have a 
close affinity with that of modern science Both of them maintain 
that there are only particular sciences, and there 1s no science 
as such or universal science. In other words, there are many 
specialized sciendes such as astronomy, medicine, mathematics, 
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chemistry, optics, acoustics, zoology, botany, metallurgy, animal 
husbandry, architecture, agriculture, horticulture and the like 
The earliest classification of all sciences in India is given 
in the Arthasastra of Kautilya wherem four sciences- Anviksiki, 
tray1, varta and Dandaniti are enumerated?. Both philosophy 
and science are placed there under Anviksiki which is said 
to be triple, Lokayata, Samkhya and Nyaya-Vaisesika (Yoga). 
It is further said that anviksik can be placed under Trayi 
also as it 1s a special branch of the Vedic thought But what 
is important to note here is the perception of Kautilaya that 
there are three views of science- Materialistic, holistic and 
atomistic. They are represented by three systems of Indian 
philosophy, Lokayata, Samkhya and Vaisesika. Lokayata supports 
materialistic pluralism Samkhya is dualism that advances the 
unity of nature on the one hand and the plurality of spirits 
on the other hand. As it further tries to synthesise the two 
views, it can be called a holistic system. Finally the Vaisesika 
system opposes both Lokayata and Samkhya and argues for 
the atomic theory as the explanation of world. 


Another Indian classification of disciplines or vidyas considers 
eighteen sciences, 1.¢., 4 Vedas, 4 Upavedas, 6 Vedangas, 
Purana, Nyaya, Mimamsa and Dharmasastra. Neither philosophy 
nor science finds a place among them. But both are included 
into various sciences like Nyaya and Mimamsa, Upaveda and 
Vedanga. For example Ayurveda ıs the Upaveda of Rgveda. 
Dhanurveda is the Upaveda of Yajurveda Silpa Sastra or 
Arthasastra which includes technology 1s the Upaveda of 
Atharvaveda. Mathematics and Astronomy are counted as a 
Vedanga. All applied sciences are included into the Upaveda 
of Atharvaveda Sometimes their number goes up to 64°. This 
classification shows that the place of sciences in Veidic thought 
ıs very significant They are the inner developments of Vedic 
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thought. Prof. G. Thibaut, one of the earliest exponents of 
Indian sciences m modern times has explained this aspect 
of Indian sciences m his numerous works. He has traced 
the development of Indian Astronomy and Geometry from 
the Vedas to first millennium of the Christian era. 


Both the classifications indicate that philosophy and science 
go together. The name ‘Darsana’ 1s medieval whereas the 
name Vignana or ‘Science’ 1s modern In ancient Indian literature 
both of them are hardly used The ancient word for them 
1s anviksiki or Nyaya which means just inquiry that 1s characteristic 
of both medieval darsana and modern science or Vijnana. 
In the second classification. of sciences they are included under 
Nyaya. When the great Nyaya philosopher Raghunatha Siromani 
was dying, he did not utter the name of God that was the 
practice of Hinduism, but pronounced three times the word 
‘Pilavah’ that means ‘atoms’ What he meant is the view 
that the atoms alone are real and every thing else is the 
product of atoms. Such was the commitment of Nyaya philosophers 
to science in India. Modern science 1s in fact the extension 
of Nyaya. At least 'Nyaya' philosophy supplies the foundation 
of modern scence far more accurately than any system of 
pre-modern philosophy, eastern or western. Its treatment of 
causation and inductive generalization (Vyapti) is almost the 
same as that of modern scientific method on these problems. 


m 
The history of Indian philosophy shows that there had 
been frequent interactions between philosophy and mathematics, 
between philosophy and medicine and between Tantra and 
Chemistry. Bodhayana and Apastamba, Kapila and Kanada, 
Nagarjuna and Dignaga, Patanjali and Bhartrhan, Caraka and 
Kautilya, Umasvati and Abhinavagupta, Gangesa, and Raghunatha 
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Siromani, for examples, were both philosophers and scientists. 


Prof A. N Singh, a pioneer historian of Indian Mathematics, 
has argued that Indian Mathematcs and Jndian philosophy 
have influenced each other and as an example of their mutual 
influence he has cited the conception of zero (Sunya) which 
was an epochmaking discovery that revolutionized mathematics’. 
Uses of symbols, definitions, abbreviations and aphorism have 
furthered the cause of scientific thinking in Indian. Similarly 
Dr. B B. Dey, another historian of sciences of India, has 
demonstrated the interactions between Indian philosopy and 
specific sciences and concluded that “the spirit of scientific 
equiry and rationalization prevailing among ancient and mdeieval 
Indian scientists was not essentially different from what is 
found in our times’’®. 


If a comparative study of Indian sciences and philosophical 
systems 1s made, it will be easily discovered that lots of 
concepts are common to philosophy and mathematics The 
concepts of 'Ekam, Sunya, Ananatam, Parimana, Samkhya, 
Purnata’ (completeness), Positive, negative, addition, subtraction, 
division, multiplication or product, ‘koti, rasi,’ unity, plurality, 
duality, triad, ‘pancikarana’, ‘trivrtkaran’, ‘apurvta, Purvaparatva’ 
etc. have been analysed and discussed. Similarly the way of 
nigamana, certamty, evidence, justification and the hke have 
been used by both men of science and men of epistemology 
m India Hence Indian epistemology has become the grammar 
of all sciences 


Next to Mathematics it is physics that has supplied the 
greatest number of philosophical concepts Light, motion, change, 
‘sattva, rajas, tamas, tanmatra, Mahabhuta’, sound, attraction, 
magnetism, wave-theory, atomic theory, molecular theory, holism, 
optical illusion, etc. can be cited as the instances of such 
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concepts. Similary life sciences and metallurgy have supplied 
several concepts to philosophy Rasayana, Vajralepa, Magnetic 
force, Pakaja, etc. are largely used. Analogies that are taken 
from the world of animals, birds, insects and human beings 
are legion, Ghunaksara Nyaya, Kitabhragi Nyaya, Kakadanta, 
Pariksa Nyaya, Jalataranga Nyaya, KatakaraJo Nyaya, Asmavat, 
Ardhajarati Nyaya, Arundhati Nyaya, Kakatalya Nyaya, and 
a host of other Nyayas that are profusely used by Indian 
philosophers indicate that they had applied their natural knowledge 
to their philosophical theories and derived correct inferences 
from it The use of these concepts and analogies shows that 
Indian philosophers were close observers of nature and had 
made use of ther observations in the reconstruction of their 
philosophical concepts and arguments. The Nyayas are not 
only the rules of thumb but also the theoretical rules of 
decision-making and deduction, and the cntenological principles 
of definition, distinction and discovery. ‘Laghava Nyaya’ (the 
law of simplicty or the law of economy). ‘Anvaya-Vyatireka 
Nyaya, and Sabda-Buddhikarmanam Viramya "Vyaparabhava 
Nyaya’ can be cited to illustrate the above proposition. If 
a detailed study of these nyayas is made it will be discovered 
that they are the scientific inputs of philosophy that are accepted 
by every system of Indian philosophy 


Not only this. The Indian philosophers have also advanced 
the view that what 1s real 1s measurable. Whatever is there 
can be enumerated, quantified or calculated. “Yat Kincit Vastu 
tat sarvam ganitena vinanahi?, the measureable and the 
unmeasurable were well considered. It was settled long back 
that it is better not to talk of the unmeasurable and discuss 
only that which 1s measurable. The various units of measurement 
were also evolved. For example, the measurement of lengh, 
liquid, area, weight, speed, sound, musical note and language 
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were discovered. Incidentally it can be mentioned that the 
Sloka or Anustup, a verse.of 32 letters, was made the measurement 
of literary works. 


If we compare the influences that all specific sciences 
have exercised on Indian epistemology, we shall find that 
the influences of Mathematics, Botany and Agnculture are 
greater than those of any other sciences. By and large, the 
mund of Indian philosophers was both mathematical and practical 
It concentrated on truth and meaning and achieved an 
understanding that ıs the embodiment of truth. However Indian 
traditions of science are more platonic than Anstotelian, more 
Kantian than Humean 
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THE HUMANIZATION OF TRANSCENDENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Notes Towards an Understanding of D P Chattopadhyaya 
R SUNDARA RAJAN 


Professor D P chattopadhyaya's book Induction Probalility 
and sceptcism', like most of his other writings, 1s characterised 
by a nuclear thematic lucidity expressing itself in a variety 
of modes, in and thru the play of comments, criticisms, reflections, 
reconstructions and the force of empathy into other views 
and perspectives But since DP sees this relation between 
theme and expression, signifier-and signified as a dialectical 
relation, m which each modifies and modulates the other, 
while on the one hand, the unity of the theme provides 
the limits and clue to the architecture of the work as a 
whole, yet the manifold expressions also add to the significance 
of the theme such that we must read the text as a dialogue 
between the meaning and the manner of his writings. But 
this 1s only the most outward and visible manifestation of 
the principle of dialogue, an embodiment of dialogue in the 
stylistics of Professor D. P. Chattopadhyaya But DP's passion 
for dialogue extends far beyond the rhetorics of the style; 
i informs the organization of his works; thus ıt may be said 
that while Individuals and worlds? 1s an embodiment of a 
dialogue at the level of methodology, his Anthropology and 
Historiography of Science? is a dialogue in the context of 
philosophy of science. But his "Induction, Probablility and 
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scepticism’’, particularly the discussions of scepticism from 
chapter 5 onwards, is a dazzhng essay on the theory and 
praxis of philosophical communication* There are different 
levels at which the work institutes dialogue; one could discern 
these levels of dialogue in the form of a nested array of 
concentric circles; thus, the outermost rim and perhaps the 
most important and yet at the same time, the most difficult 
of all ıs the commencement of a self conscious and self 
critical dialogue between the Indian and Western modes of 
philosophizing. But the clue to the proper cultivation of this 
dialogue he sets up in the very centre and core of his work; 
at the next level, moving from the boundaries of the work 
towards its centre, there ıs the dialogue between the analytic 
and continental traditions of thought. One is tempted to linger 
over the sophistication and refinement with which this dialogue 
is dowered, over the scrupulous regard shown for the integnty 
and specificity of each pomt of view and most importantly 
over the novelty and depth of some of his comments But 
since I wish to move on to the larger concerns of his work, 
I shall just mention the surprising affinity he records between 
Popper and Husser (chapter 6). The encounter between the 
analytic and the phenomenological-existentialist orientations, 
represented in the text is itself under the auspices of a deeper 
dialogogic movement between the transcendental and the 
naturalistic persuasions. It seems to me that it is this mediation 
which is the motor of all the energy and dynamism of DP's 
book and it is also m this zone that we must look for the 
clue to the symmetry of his total philosophical achievement- 
a mediation of the tensions and oppositions between consciousness 
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and the world, between essence and historicity, between self 
and the other I, therefore, wish to take up this central organizing 
principle - namely, the mediation of the transcendental and 
the naturalistic modes of philosophizing, for some sustained 
reflection. But before I proceed to consider how this mediation 
of the transcendental and the naturalistic points of view is 
built up slowly 1n and thru a rich manifold of argumentation 
with Descartes, Kant, Husserl, Hegel, Heidegger and Merleau 
Ponty, in DP's book, I want to formulate what seems to 
me to be the major motivations behind Porf D P. 
Chattopadhyaya's mode of treatment of the transcendentalist 
problematic. 


1) Husserl in The Cnsis of the European Sciences and 
Transcendental Phenomenology had argued that the course 
of modern philosophy smce Descartes had been impelled by 
a struggle and conflict between two onentations or philosophical 
points of view - and he further descnbed transcendental 
phenomenology as the secret longmg and the inner telos of 
modern philosophy; but Husserl reads the sense of the 
development of philosophy in terms of an ideal essence and 
the fragmentation of that essence m history. The unsurpassed 
opposition between the transcendental and the objectivistic points 
of view result, on the one hand, in the repeated failures 
of transcendental philosophy and on the other, in the constant 
emergence of reductionistic and  objectivistic — scientistic 
antiphilosophies It is in this context of failure and breakdown 
that Husserl places the twm dangers of relativism and scepticism 
and agaist this background of despair and frustrated intentions, 
he projects the vision of a perfected transcendental 
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of philosophy Without skepsis philosophy loses its insight, 
hindsight and foresight"?. In these remarks DP is hinting at 
the creative and functional role of scepticism, a dynamic role 
which is brought so clearly and unmistakably m his chapter 
on Hegel and Heidegger!?; I shall come back to this improtant 
idea m a moment, but for now, I would hke to continue 
the comparison of DP's reading of the sense of the history 
of modern philosophy since Descartes with that of Husserl. 
For DP also, there ıs a telos of philosophy but his telic 
reading 1s more mediative, dialogical and reconciliatory. In 
his feeling for the basic motivations of philosophy, DP 1s 
nearer to Plato than to Husserl, for while describing a similar 
conflict between the 1deal forms and the sensible particulars, 
Plato says that hke children, we must ask for both. We need 
both, DP would say, because we have two demands to fulfill 
and we cannot divide our loyalties and commitments between 
them. Ever since Kant, we have come to realise that our 
experience and knowledge is no mere passive reflection of 
what 1s antecedently given, but that we organize our expenence 
i the form of an objective world of meaningul order by 
means of certain activity or spontaneity of the mind. This 
is the demand of the transcendental onentation that we see 
the world as the accomplishment of the subject. It 1s because 
of this that DP would, I think, endorse Heidegger's claim 
that every philosophy, whether it is conscious of it our not, 
has to turn to the subject. But there is another side to the 
story, namely that man has to find himself as sharing and 
participating in the world and DP reminds us that participation 
in the world is a possibility only for an embodied being, 
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a natural subject. The problem for philosophy is to understand 
this mystery of a consttutng consciousness being also a 
participating lfe. It ıs to this mystery that DP ıs attempting 
to respond ın terms of the new frame work of an anthropology 
of science! '. 


This shift from the transcendental subject to the natural 
subject m not simply a change at the level of a concept 
or idea but signalizes a basic paradigm shift from the frame 
work of the transcendental analysis of reason (or the Cartesian 
Cogito) to the natural consciousness of embodied and historically 
formed subjects. It 1s this transformation of our conceptual 
frame works that I mean by the humanization of transcendental 
philosophy, which I belive is an aspect or dimension of DP's 
philosophical reflection. With respect to this trend of his thinking, 
I further beleve that the humanization of transcendental 
philosophy while including within itself a negative critical moment 
(the aspect of de-transcendentahzation) yet doe not exhaust 
itself 1n merely this negative deconstruction of the transcendental; 
t 1s m this that fundamentally DP differs from Dernda and 
Rorty. Professor DP’s response to the total problematic of 
transcendental philosophy is dialectical rather than deconstructive, 
while including a negative moment, yet it encapsulates this 
negativity as a phase in a return to a renewed sense of 
the transcendental. I would like to suggest that this dialectical 
response to the dilemmas of transcendental philosophy may 
be described as the second Copernican tum; if the first Copernican 
turn imaugurates transcendental philosophy, the second 
Copernican turn humanizes it. If the first movement ıs a turn 
to the subject, the second is to place the subject, not in 
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the isolation of a transcendental solpsism, but in concrete 
existence, embodied, intersubjective, communicative and 
historical The first movement is a return to the subject from 
the world but the second movement is a return to the world 
without however giving up the insights of the first movement; 
indeed far from negating or cancelling the first movement, 
DP would claim that the turn twoards the body, the world 
and history, 1s an enrichment of the first, m Hegelian terms 
which DP also adopts, it 1s a passage from certainty of the 
formal Cogito to the truth of the hving spit. If the first 
movement is a Cartesian-Kantian access to consciousness, to 
the subject, the second, in the spirit of Hegel and Heidegger, 
DP sees as the situating of consciousness in the world and 
understanding it as a subject m the world and the world 
as the world of the subject. 


The consequence in DP's thought of this humanization 
of transcendental philosophy, 1s the opening up of the great 
themes of natural embodiment and historicity The opening 
up of these horizons of nature and histoncity for a transcendental 
philosophy is of course one of the major agendas of post 
Husserhan phenomenology; indeed what we may call the 
historicization of transcendental philosophy began earher ın 
Husserl's Crisis and Experience and Judgement? Under the 
auspices of the hfe world as a new mode of access into 
transcendental phenomenology, the Crisis promised an 
mtroduction to transcendental phenomenology by way of history, 
but as DP shows, actual history or the historicity of living 
human subjects may not be so pliable after all to the aspirations 
of transcendental philosophy. The method of phenomenological 
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reflection was based o3 the ract that we have access to the 
pristine status of the life world behind all theoretical constructions 
and hence the sustained attempt to hold all these constructions 
moperative by means of the epoche could lead to a contact 
with the hfe world itself It 1s this accessibility of the life 
world to transcendental reflection that 1s being questioned by 
DP (this is, as ıt were, the noematic dimension of DP's critique 
of transcendentalism- the noetic dimension would be the 
questionmg the competence of the human subject for the 
transcendental reduction) This critique puts in jeopardy not 
merely this or that particular thesis of phenomenology but 
the whole project of phenomenology as transcendental philosophy 
for what it portends ıs that the method of reflection which 
has been the guiding or sovereign method of phenomenology 
so far, may meet with an unsurpassable barrier m the hfe 
world for in sofar as the subject 1s only within the historicity 
formed life world, its reflective horizon 1s itself circumscribed 
by its life-worldly placement such that the hfe world itself 
escapes the transcendentalist penetration But this restriction 
of the reach of reflection also affects profoundly the newly 
opened up idea of a phenomenological history suggested in 
the Crisis? Indeed, The Crisis had opposed this inner teleological 
understandmg of history to the merely external history of 
actuality or actual history of the mere historiographer'* The 
teleological history of sense was governed by the single most 
impressive fact that transcendental philosophy today has taken 
its proper shape as phenomenology and has thus truly come 
into its own proper being It 1s this home coming of reason, 
as we may call it, that provides the telos of historical reflections 
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But with the eclipse of transcendental reflection, there 1s newly 
arismg doubt about the arrival Have we truly come into the 
life world or are we merely describing one particular historically 
formed configuration as the orginal world 1n the absolute sense? 
Are we in the same situation with all other figures in the 
tradition who, it 1s said, mistook their own mterpreted world 
for the genuine sense of the world? If so, if everyone 1s 
m the same situation, in what sense is it a mistake at all? 
In other words, can we still speak of the hfe world as a 
standard, and of transcendental philosophy as a disclosure 
of the truth of our being in the hght of that standard? Is 
relativism the final reward for our search for philosophy as 
a rigorous science? 


It is when we attend to the realtivistic fall out of carrying 
historicity into the project of a transcendental philosophy can 
we have a proper measure of the munfields of problems, 
perplexities and aporia across which DP picks up his way, 
traversmg some of the most severe dilemmas that have attended 
contemporary philosophy m our times, both im the 
phenomenological and analytical traditions My conjecture as 
to how his discourse 1s saved from the perils of his historicist 
relativization 1s that he adopts two essential safeguards which 
protect his argumentation from being exposed to these 
consequences of a retreat from transcendentalism which have 
attended other suniar attempts These programmes attempt 
to graft a historical dimension directly on to the phenomenological 
programme and as David Carr's fine study shows, the necessary 
consequence of this historicizing of transcendental philosophy 
is scepticism and relativism, a scepticism which is a result 
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acknowledge that for Hegel, finite consciousness 1s the medium 
of the spirit, but yet there is a certam sense of alienation 
and diremption between the two, an uneasy conjuncture of 
rationality and mre factiaty and contingency which 1s inherent 
m the concept of the cunning of reason, which 1s the device 
of Hegehan philosophy of history In a different terminology 
this was also the critique of Marx in The Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right when he said that in Hegel there ıs an 
mversion of subject and predicate, for what is only a predicate 
(reason) appears as the subject and uses what ıs really the 
subject - the actual human individual as the predicate Hence 
the historicization of transcendental philosophy, so DP would 
argue, 1s not yet its humanization. For that we must turn 
to Heidegger, for ıt ıs m Heidegger that the propulsion of 
scepticism 1s based on the essential structure of the Dasein 
itself. But DP's appropnation of Heidegger is essentially mediated 
by way of Gadamer. If I am mght about this conjecture, 
it would explan, I think two significant features of his 
argumentation, firstly this would explain how he is enabled 
to by pass the tormenting issue of the relation between the 
early and the later Heidegger. This is not merely a matter 
of historical scholarship but in the later Heiddeger, the mysticism 
of Bemg replaces the anthropology of transcendence of Being 
and Time; this, within the framework of DP would be a 
regression to a pre transcendentalist position. More importantly 
by means of Godamer, DP is able to transform what was 
a problem into a resource. In Order to explicate this pomt, 
I would like to go back to the pomt I made a bit earher 
about history bemg a limit to phenomenology. Historicity becomes 
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a burden and fetter upon transcendental phenomenology because 
of a too close and inner identification of the past with the 
present The significance of the sense of the past is too 
intimately bound up with the concerns and motivations of 
the present - the basic struggles of the present, the struggles 
over the sense of the sciences of nature and of man, the 
struggles over the true meaning of subjectivity and finally 
the struggles over the transcendental and the a priori - these 
are taken to be the basic concerns of the past, only the 
philosophers of the past themselves were not fully alive to 
the meaning of their own accomplishments In relating the 
past to the present in this way, the autonomy of the past, 
its for itself, as it were, 1s minimized. Not that these ideas 
and problems were necessanly absent m it, not even that 
they do not provide a form of relationship and communication 
with us, but DP would urge that such a communication has 
also to recognise that there were other motivations too and 
other goals which moved them This openness and distance 
-- this is the gift that an anthropological sensibility can give 
to philosophical consciousness and it 1s also this that lifts 
DP from Gadamer’s orbit of classicism 


We may briefly notice how m DP’s crucial chapter on 
Heidegger, this transformation of the issue of historicity from 
the status of a limit or constraint upon our reflections (the 
negative sense of scepticism) to its availability as a mode 
of understandmg (the positive role of scepticism as opening 
up) occurs For this purpose, we may briefly retract our stpes 
back Husserl’s encounter with history in The Crisis and Experience 
and Judgement 
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Interpreting DP, I would like to suggest that the problem 
of history creates a dilemma for transcendental philosophy, 
both in its Kantian form as Cnitique and in its Husserlian 
form as Phenomenology In Kant, the emphasis falls upon 
the break, the rupture or discountinuity between previous 
philosophy and the emergence of the critique, the figure of 
the Copernican revolution symbolizing a total turn about is 
an apt symbol of this separation whereas in the case of Husserl, 
as we saw, there is an assimilation of the past into the 
present as when he declares that transcendentl phenomenology 
is the secret longing of modern philosophy as such Inspite 
of these polar differences, yet both Kant and Husserl have 
a surprisingly similar sense for the placement of their own 
philosophical achievements within the history of philosophy 
Kant describes his interpretation of the historical significance 
of the Cntique under the title ‘Transcendental History of 
Reason" while Husserl speaks of the history of sense. This 
distinction between real history and transcendental history may 
be brought out in the form of four theses modelled after 
DP's discussion in his earlier book on Anthropology and 
Historiography of Sciencel?. 


1) IN both Kant and Husserl there ts a feeling for two 
senses of history - history as an empirical external sequence 
of accidental contingencies and masked by this, an mner 
teleological, intentional sense of history which is often concealed 
and distorted by the outward form ie. there 1s history in 
the sense of facticity and also a history of sense. 


2) The history of sense is recoverable hke any other 
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aspect of intentional life only by means of an epoche, which 
in this case may be called the historical epoche. 


3) The function of the historical epoche is not to cancel 
the historical formation of philosophy, much less to deny it 
but on the contrary precisely to understand that history in 
terms of 1ts goals and motivations. 


4) However, this understanding of the sense of the past 
is available to us precisely because of the work that we 
have accomplished (Critique m the case of Kant and 
phenomenology in the case of Husserl). It is in the light 
of this achievements that we can appropnate the tradition 
as meaningful to us and to the problems that we face today 
in our world. 


It is this attempt ıt as a transcendental assimilation of 
actual history that creates the crisis for phenomenology. In 
Husserl, because of the over nding demand that the present 
constitutes the sense of the past, as ts telos, the distance 
between the past and the present which 1s one of the aspects 
of real history, when it forces itself upon us appears as 
unbridgeable and alien The result, paradoxically is that what 
cluld serve as the very medium of understanding appears to 
be an unbridgeabel barrier to that understanding. Husserl descnbes 
how the cultural forces of the past have entered into the 
fabric of our world, how we see our situation in terms of 
the categories, principles and other schemas of understanding 
and evaluation which themselves are part of ihe tradition. 
In this sense our world is truly laid over with interpretations, 
but what he is describing 1s what Gadamer calls "effective 
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history"; our belonging to a tradition is shown precisely in 
this form, namely that its ideas and interpretations are, for 
us, parts of ourselves, our reality It is because of this that 
we could come to understand the tradition in terms of what 
Husser! calls the history of sense In this understanding, of 
course, we must also find a place for something larger than 
the tradition that has shaped us; otherwise, we would be 
carrying over into our won thinking all the parochialisms and 
narrowness of the tradition that has shaped us And this is 
the other demand of DP’s project of an anthropology of 
reason or knowledge'?-that we also have an anticipation of 
a future community of ideas and motivations, a form of 
philosophizing which would be more global and receptive to 
the voices of other cultures and other times. This movement 
towards ever widening conversations with the children of the 
earth, this idea of a planetary consciousness 1s the outermost 
theme ın DP’s thought which is held in tts place by the 
nuclear transformation that he brngs about im the epistemic 
paradigm of transcendental philosophy in the course of his 
work. 


To understand this inner displacement at the level of guiding 
presuppositions, we must recall the sense of the transcendental 
tum The principle of transcendental philosophy 1s that all 
meaning is meaning for the understanding, for meaning 1s 
the result of a synthesis and it ıs the undrstanding which 
is the faculty of synthesis. Under this presupposition, the 
Copernican turn in Kant takes shape as a reversal of the 
order of life In her naive or natural life, the human subject 
finds hereself as involved ın and beloging to a world, which 
as it 1S given in perceptual life, appears as independent of 
the subject. But philosophical reflection goes behind this 
appearance of natural life and traces the bemg of the object 
to the constitutive acts of the subject; these synthetic formations 
were concealed from natural consciousness with the result 
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that being appeared to be independedt of consciousness. But 
consciousness had been truly productive; only it had been, 
as it were, blind to its own productivity. Reflection restores 
sight to this blindness of reason and thereby reveals the object 
not as a being in itself but as a bemg for consciousness. 
Smce the body including one's own body, 1s a thing among 
other things, the constitutive and synthetic, powers cannot 
be lodged in the body itself but must belong to reason. It 
is reason which can deliver the truth about the human subject 
and the world and the truth that it declares is that world 
has being and truth only m sofar as it is realative to consciousness. 
The empirical realism of the world is possible only as 
transcendentally ideal. The irresistible thrust of ths way of 
thinking seemed to be towards a radical separation of subject 
from the world. This relation can only be constitution and 
not participation. But the illusions of an mcarnated subjectivity 
cannot so easily be dispelled for hfe seems to speak more 
m the accents of sharing and participating, of discovering a 
meaning already there. Transcendental philosophy 1s an operation 
of reflection which, as it were, swims against the current; 
it theorises about the work which consciousness had already 
performed i.e. constituting an objective world of expenence 
but of which it had lacked awareness. For transcendental 
philosophy all passivity is merely the lack of reflection and 
the subject which thinks of itself ın its natural consciousness 
as merely present in the world 1s vastly deluded about itself 
and hence, in a sense, ıt could even be said that it ıs not 
a subject at all. And this precisely, DP might say, 1s its 
bad faith for in feflecting upon our pre-reflective experience 
m such a way, it actually dissipates it. But if consciousness 
is what transcendental philosophy takes it to be, how can 
such a consciousness be so seriously mistaken about itself? 
How is there an appearance of passivity at all m the first 
place? And if consciousness can be lable to such a massive 
deception about itself, can we trust its deliverances on any 
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other matter ? 


Transcendental philosophy in the mode of Kant, had claimed 
to be the only possible defence and safeguard against scepticism 
but now DP is turning the tables on transcendental philosophy 
itself, for what he shows is that transcendental philosophy 
can rescue the world from the engulfing doubt of scepticism 
only by grounding empirical reality on transcendetal ideality. 
But what this move achieves 1s a transformation of all objectivity 
and all meaning for a subject now becomes from a subject, 
it is this shding from 'for me' to 'from me', that is the 
transcendental illusion of pure reason. But why is there on 
the part of transcendental consciousness, this tendency to be 
deluded about itself, to take itself to be godlike or absolute? 
The writings of DP, to my mund suggest the schema of an 
answer to this question. 


One of the distinctive features of the development of 
philosophy since the Cartesian turn to the cogito, has been 
its first person presupposition; by this I mean the unquestioned 
conviction that the individual or the self 1s fully formed and 
that the understanding of experience and knowledge must start 
from the individual as the knowing and active subject (D. 
P. Chattopadhyaya : Individuals and worlds). It ıs agamst 
this background and as a critique of the presuppositions of 
the epistemic paradigm of transcendental philosophy that we 
may understand the dialectic of the master and the bondsman 
in Hegel's Phenomenology of the Spirit. This parable, in its 
epistemological sense, 1s an expression of Hegel’s view that 
without interpersonal interaction there is no self or self 
consciousness and that the subject is formed as such in what 
he calls the demand for recognition. Self consciousness exists 
in and for itself only when it so exists for another. It is 
not merely the awareness or consciousness of the self but 
the being of the self, its being as subject that Hegel ıs talking 
about. Thus shift may be described as a transformation. of 
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a monologoical into a dialogical framework but in a sense 
it could be argued that our horizons must be a widened 
still further for this sense of community of consciousness that 
Hegel is talking about, the dialectic of recognizing and being 
recognized is itself possible only within a common natural 
world Dialogic and communication have their own ecological 
presuppositions to be a subject along with other co-subjects 
1s possible only if there is a participation in a common natural 
world and in turn the subject capable of participating competence 
must be a natural, embodied incarnate subject. In a sense, 
it could be said that DP’s fundamental critique of transcendental 
philosophy is that it seeks to explain the unity of life ın 
terms of the unity of apperception but that when the attempt 
is made, the unity of life is dissipated and becomes 
incomprehensible DP's reading of Descartes is an illustration 
of this point; but indeed Descartes is an extremely interesting 
case in this context, for there 1s, side by side with the metaphsician 
of two substances, Descartes the transcendental philosopher, 
another Descartes also, Descartes the physician and the 
anthropologist?’. Since this other Descartes 1s not so well 
known, and more importantly since this aspect of the matter 
is so full of a surprising and unsuspected internal testimony 
for DP’s argumentation, I would like to end the present essay 
on this note. 


So long as one approaches matters from within the framework 
of the metaphysics of substances, Descartes clrealy saw that 
one cannot conceive the union of body and mind. Within 
this framework, one can think of the body without the mind 
as m physics or one can think of the mind without the 
body as in metaphysics, but in neither discourse can one 
think of the union of the two. At the same time, Descartes 
was insistent in the Meditations itself that “I am not only 
lodged in my body as a pilot in a vessel, but that I am 
so very closely united to it that I seem to compose with 
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it one whole" But what is that discourse that can articulate 
this sense of unity ? In his correspondence with Princess Ehzabeth 
who proposed precisely this question to Descartes, there is 
a surprising answer”? Here Descartes suggests that the expenence 
of union of body and mind and the distortions and impairments 
of this are both phenomena of hfe and as such belongs to 
the discourse of medicine and neither to metaphysics nor 
mathematics. Indeed what would appear to be an impossibility 
or logical contradiction from the point of view of these exact 
discourses, 1s lived thru and talked about im dady life. Hence 
the understanding of the natural union of body and mind 
is possible in terms of life and the natural language of life. 


This place of ordimary language and life as the key to 
the understanding of the union of bdy and mind did not 
of course satisfy either Princess Elizabeth or his other critics. 
I am nonetheless convinced that it 1s just at this point that 
we must pause. The appeal to hfe and especially to the 
experience of of affihation suggests that Descartes is here 
struggling to give recognition to an experience of participation 
in the body and to the rhythms of this participation. which 
are the vicissitudes of health and suffering. His hfe long interest 
in medicine is now given a philosophical and even a more 
superior recognition, for this sense of the natural history of 
the body, the history of health and disease, which is the 
province of the discourse of medicine, cannot be comprehended 
within the frameworks of the metaphysics of the cogito. Here 
it looks almost as if Descartes 1s quoting DP. 


Prof. R. Sundara Rajan. 
Philosophy Department 
Poona University 

Pune - 7. 
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PROFESSOR DEVARAJA ON AESTHETIC 
JUDGEMENT : A CRITICAL APPRAISAL , 


RANJAN K GHOSH 


In this short note my main concern is to focus attention 
on some of the remarks Professor Devanaja makes on the 
problem of aesthetic judgement. 1 choose to do so for atleast 
two reasons One, some of the points made by him are 
of seminal nature, and the other, that their philosophical 
significance has not been drawn out in terms of logical implications. 
What I would attempt to do here is reconstruct the main 
points and to relate them to certam major issues m the arena 
of philosophical aesthetics In doing so I would attempt to 
outline my own position on these issues. This would, I hope, 
help us to appreciate Prof. Devaraja's standpoint vis-a-vis art, 
in general, and htenature, in particular 


It must be admitted, at the outset, that the insights articulated 
in Prof. Devaraja's writings on art are bom of his close 
and intmate involvement with the literary arts even though 
they bear critical analysis. It would seem that the issue uppermost 
on his mind is with regard to the ontological bearing of a 
work of art given the multiplicity of structures and meanings 
m it A work of art is not a mere physical object as it 


X 1 Jointly in cooperation with the organisers of seminar 
‘Meet the Philosopher N K Devaraja 29-31 March 1994 
- Pune 


2. Quotations used im this paper, 1f not indicated otherwise, 
are taken the writings of Porf. Devaraja in his book Philosophy, 
Rehgion and Culture, Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, 1973 as per 
the page number indicated in brackets 
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remams at the same time open to imaginative reconstruction 
by the lover of art or the critic. It follows that the same 
object may be reconstructed differently by two different 
individuals The question is : What is the common object 
of aesthetic judgement? The implications of this must await 
until later. Before that, however, let us turn to some of 
the points Prof Devaraja begins with 


To begin, there could be atleast two different senses in 
which one may appeal to aesthetic judgement Natural objects, 
human faces and many other things can be judged aesthetically 
as beautiful or otherwise. Even objects of art can also be 
Judged in this manner However, Prof Devaraja distinguishes 
this kind of judgement from the judgements that we exculsively 
make about works of art. We may express these two kmds 
of aesthetic judgement as follows 


1) X ıs beautiful 
1) Y 1s good {aesthetically). 


Whether something 1s beautiful or not can be judged 
regardless of such a thing bemg either a natural object or 
an art object. This is the "wider" sense m which anything 
1s capable of being judged aesthetically notwithstanding the 
distinction between objects of art and those that are not 
However, what distinguishes aesthetic judgement in this sense 
from the "narrower" one, namely, vis-a-vis the work of art 
1s to be understood in terms of the following 


The difficulty in the case of objects other than an art-work 
ıs that their character ıs not fixed, varying as it does from 
observer to observer. Further, it may vary with the mood 
of the same observer on different occasions My judgement 
of an act or character may also be affected by my involvement 
in selfish interests and purposes" 


a 
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(p. 171) (my Italics) 


Prof. Devaraja's distinction between the "'wider" and 
“narrower” senses of aesthetic judgement seems to be grounded 
on the consideration that one's mood, personal involvement, 
selfish interests and purposes play a role while a judgement 
is made in the "wider" sense It is noteworthy that for such 
a judgement the location ‘X is beautiful” 1s taken to be 
a paradigmn which is applicable to works of art as well 
as to natural objects, human faces, acts, character etc. As 
agamst this, m the "narrower" sense an aesthetic judgement 
1s made only with regard to a work of art and this is done 
by the critic after taking into account “the methods and processes, 
conscious and unconscious, by which the artist succeeds in 
achreving organizational unity or form m his work." (p. 172) 
Thus a work of art may be considered "good" or “‘successful’’ 
if it satisfies the condition of achieving organizational unity 
or form in terms of the diverse and complex constituent elements 
that have gone into it. 


The foregoing brief outhne of the nature of aesthetic 
judgement would suffice for the present to bring out the 
relevant distinction that 1s made by Porf Devaraja between 
the two kinds of it. However, the following critical comments 
may be made- 


a) For Devaraja, the judgement of the Beautiful is susceptible 
to individual moods, ‘‘selfish interest" and other extraneous 
factors. It follows that the judgement of the sort “X 1s beautifull”? 
1s quite like the locution “X ıs likable” or “X is preferable". 
Significantly, this runs counter to Kant’s view of the judgement 
of Taste which can be possible only if the object of such 
judgement ıs viewed in a spirit of “disinterestedness’’. According 
to Kant, the judgement ‘‘X is beautiful" claims universal assent 
even though the ground on which it ıs based is subjective. 
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One may, therefore, quite legitimately ask: Why should Prof 
Devaraja mstist on taking “X ıs beautiful’? for an aesthetic 
judgement when in making such a judgement one is using 
the ground that is wholly subjective? The mere use of the 
predicate ‘‘beautiful’’ cannot qualify the locution m which it 
1$ used to be an aesthetic judgement if the term behaves 
1n much the same way as, the terms, say, “‘likable’’, "preferable" 
etc. In other words, Devaraja’s “‘wider’’ sense of aesthetic 
Judgement ıs no better or worse than the sense in which 
in everyday language we use locutions of the kind "X is 
hkable", “X ıs preferable" etc. Nor does there appear any 
warrant for referring to the "wider" sense as an aesthetic 
judgement One might, instead, put the matter differently by 
saying that an aesthetic judgement is one that is not based 
on wholly subjective ground. 


b) A point of much greater signficance that merits attention 
here 1s this In drawing the distinction between the “wider” 
and the “‘narrower’’ senses of aesthetic judgement one does 
affirm a position that comes closer to the thesis that there 
are objective criteria by which aesthetic judgement, 1e in 
the ‘‘narrower’’ snese, can be made To put it differently, 
if we drop the distinction between the two senses and take 
only the "narrower" sense as the aesthetic judgement proper 
it should be possible to argue that there 1s a far lesser degree 
of arbitrariness in making such a judgement than one would 
allow m making commendatory statements about things in general 
We may say that “X is good” (aesthetically), for a certam 
set of definable criteria though such criteria themselves may 
not remain the same for all works of art. An over-riding 
common feature of all such cnteria would be the consideration 
as to how the diverse elements m a work of art are put 
together in a commanding form or organisation And this can 
be done by the critic only by imaginatively reconsturucting 
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the work through his won perceptive parameters 


We may now turn to the issue relating to the nature 
of the object of aesthetic judgement Quite understandably, 
Prof. Devaraja 1s worried that while an art-work may admit 
of a multiple structure of meanings it may be responsible 
for not lending itself to a common object of aesthetic judgement 
and delight Are any two critics talking about the same object 
if each has the freedom, as indeed 1s the case, to reconstruct 
the “‘‘object’? m a way that is different from that of the 
other? For, such an elusive object would seem ‘‘to make 
nonsense of any talk of a work of art about which there 
may be a common, shareable aesthetic judgement.” (p. 174) 
A broader issue underlying such a concern 1s to ask, what 
is it like to have an encounter with a work of art.? Our 
response to a work of art ts not confined to a passive awareness 
of the mere physical being The critic or the lover of art 
perceives an aesthetic pattern by an act of construal of the 
various details. Thus an aesthetic response consists in active, 
though imaginative, reconstruction of a umfied form from the 
diverse elements that are given in the physical being of a 
work of art. Now, Prof. Devaraja is quite right in pomting 
out that such imaginative construal of the aesthetics object 
is relative to the critics own understanding of the culture 
and tradition in which the work is rooted. Interestingly, diverse 
sensibilities on the part of various critics may play a role 
in the imaginative understanding of a work of art. Now, for 
a better appreciation of this point we may draw upon the 
insight provided in this regard by Roman Ingarden According 
to him, a creative work is a “schema” which has ‘‘areas 
of indeterminateness" whereby admitting of certain possible 
meanings that may not have been actualised before. Every 
construal that the schema may lend itself to is the result 
of a “‘cocreative activity" between artist and connoifseur. And, 
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in this act of construing the ''aesthetic object" some of the 
possible values are actualised (Roamn Ingarden: Selected Papers, 
Ed., Peter J. Me Cormick, Washington, 1985) 


The pomt we have been discussing has the following 
implication’ While it 1s possible to construe various aesthetic 
objects out of the same schematic work no single construal 
can be taken to have fully exhausted all the possible meaning 
structures. Thus, a work of art 1s able to sustain our creative 
response to it as each interaction with ıt may reveal some 
new aspect of meaning in it. An aesthetic form is not a 
sterile static form; its fecundity hes m the unfoldment of 
the dynamics of different meaning structures. What is more, 
as Prof. Devaraja rightly maintams, ''an art-work may not 
be completely comprehensible even to its author." (p 172) 


The last point merits closer appraisal. It 1s perhaps important 
to note that while the creative process 1s under way there 
is a freeplay of imagination by which the artist feels persuaded 
to include or incorporate elements he had not consciously 
planned beforehand. Sometimes the medium tends to offer 
certain unforeseen results which the artist then integrates into 
the total organization. And, yet the final configuration that 
emerges must be regarded as an intentionally or consciously 
made object One may even argue that unless art objects 
are treated as intentionally made the whole exercise of 
apportioning merit or demerit and laying it at the doors of 
the artist would be rendered quite futile For natural objects 
or results one comes by accidentally there 1s no praise or 
blame to be directed to any individual. On the other hand, 
while a work of art is an object of aesthetic appraisal the 
blame or merit for it 1s shared by the artist who 1s responsible 
for making the same. Alteast in this significant respect it 
may be possible to distinguish between a judgement of the 
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sort "X is good" (aesthetically when it relates to a work 
of art and a judgement of the sort "X is beautiful” when 
it js made for a natural object or event. 


The distinction we are making here, however, does not 
coincide with the distinction that Devaraja draws between the 
"narrower" and the “wider’’ senses of aesthetic judgement. 
For hm even an act or a character would also be subsumed 
under the ''wider" sense though for an act or a character 
the individual must be held consciously responsible. For example, 
when we commend a graceful act (on the aesthetic plane) 
we do intend also to say that the commendation 1s deserved 
by the person who actually performed the act In other words, 
we are arguing that the distinction between “X is good" 
for an art-work and “X is beautiful" for a natural object 
would seem to be quite legitimate on the ground that the 
former and not the latter is for an object that 1s intentionally 
made. 


Our insistence on the category of intention would add 
further complexity in so far as the analysis of aesthetic judgement 
and its objcet 1s concerned. We have maintained that works 
of art are not chancy objects and that someone can be held 
consciously reponsible for their making. But how does it go 
with the position we held earher that a work of art is amenable 
to different interpretations? Further, what consideration should 
legislate as to which imaginative reconstruction or interpretation 
would be acceptable to the artist or author? And, how could 
one claim that the several various mterpretations are m line 
with the intention of the artist? On the other hand, if we 
do not make such a claim we cannot hold the view that 
the praise for the ment of a creative work 1s deserved by 
the artist Before we take on these issues it should be noted 
in passing that Prof. Devaraja does not seem to be bugged 
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by these questions. But m my view, it ıs possible to reconstruct 
his position sympathetically with the help of an insightful utterance 
he lets in at one place. We may turn to this task, presently. 


The term "intention" in the context of artistic creation 
admits of several senses one of which is commonly understood 
as "a definite plan or design in the mund of the artist". 
(Wimsatt Jr. and Beardsley, The Sewanee Raview, 1946) While 
much controversy surrounds the usage some of the recent 
thinkers have argued for a distinction between a plan or design 
occunng in the mind “‘prion to” the act of creating the work, 
on one hand and having such a plan "during" the act of 
making the work, on the other. (S Davies, JAA.C, Vor 
XLI No. 1, 1982) Interestingly, an appeal to the artist’s intention 
is considered a "fallacy" by wimsatt and Beardsley if the 
critic bases his judgement on any talk about it. For them 
the argument, which seems simple enough, 1s that if the plan 
has been successfully carried out by the artist the product 
would bear testimony to this effect. On the other hand, failure 
towards this end would render any talk about intention quite 
fruitless. However, this arguement would be applicable if only 
intention 1s mdentified with mental occurences prior to the 
act of making the work of art. A broader interpretation would 
allow for taking mto consideration whatever goes on in the 
mind even dunng the act of creation. This way of looking 
at the matter would legitemise the need for our knowledge 
about the artist's intention in the context of the appraisal 
and interpretation of a work of art. 


It seems to me that a more meaningful approach to the 
problem of intention should begin by taking note of the thesis 
of unparaphrasabihty of the meanmg of a poem. This could 
be extended to make the general point that the meaning of 
a work of art cannot be conveyed in everyday language. This 
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goes as much for a poem as for any other art form. The 
poem when paraphrased does not provide the aesthetic or 
the poetic meaning. The pomt ıs that our ordinary language 
is incapable of expressing the aesthetic import of a work 
of art Antoher way of puttng this matter would be to say 
that the artist expresses whatever he wants to in and through 
the work of art. The logic underlying such a position 1s that 
what the artist expresses through his creative device 1s what 
is not sayable im ordinary language. But, then, why ask him 
what his intention. is if it ıs not sayable in language? What 
all this boils down to 1s as follows. Intention in a wider 
sense would mean not only all those mental occurences one 
can talk about but also those that are un-sayable Thus then 
is the crux of the matter that any talk about intention. would 
be quite irrelevant to our appraisal or interpretation. of the 
work of art But we must hasten to add that this ıs not 
to say that knowledge of intention will have no bearing on 
our understanding of work of art. Quite on the contrary, 
an intuitive grasping of the work of art 1s based on an implicit 
understanding of the artist’s intention, Now, the question is, 
how is it possible to have knowledge about the artist's intentions ? 
Please note that the term mtention has been used here m 
the plural number, 1.e., our emphasis is on having knowledge 
about intention. The two difficulties that have always been 
coming in the way of the Intentionalist merit attention here: 
First, any appeal to the talk about the artist’s mtention drawn 
in its wake the noose of the varifiability thesis round the 
concept of intention. What the artist or critic says about intention 
is always suspect thanks to our quest for evidence in support 
of it. Secondly, the monistic assumption that the artist is 
guided by a single intention breeds an arrogant prochvity for 
derecognizing the richness of the multiple structures of meaning. 
The different meaning structures are like siblings from a common 
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parentage and any move to legitemise only a single intention 
would result in bestardising other possible interpretations of 
the work. If the Intentiomst lays store by the knowledge about 
intentions independently of the statements made about some 
alleged intention in the artist's mind much of the sting would 
be taken out of the cnticism agamst the position as outlined 
above As for the question, what such knowledge consists 
in, let us deal with it m what now follows. 


In the first place, we would say that the creative mind 
while it sets about its work is seized by perterbations which 
are grounded in the deeply felt experiences of life. these 
are for the artist mtensily personal which he wants to express 
through the creative medium But the mdeium offers certam 
challenges which the artist must resolve in hus own fashion. 
This intimate involvement with the creative process must have 
a bearmg on the product What is, however, important to 
note here is that the product bears a logical relationship with 
whatever plurality of intentions the artist may have had durmng 
the entire process though not all such intentions may be sayable 
even if he wanted to talk about them One thing clearly 
follows from this It ıs quite futile to gam knowledge about 
such intentions if one were to look for them im the statements 
that either the artist or any other person may claim an authoritative. 
It is m this context that we should read Prof. Devaraja’s 
earlier cited remark, namely, ‘“‘an art-work may not be completely 
comprehensible even to its author." (p 172) But, we must 
add that this is not to take away from him the credit for 
making the art-work. Many of the things he does in the 
art-work are those that he cannot articulate in the propositional 
language. When these are brought into the creative product 
they come to even the artist as a pleasant surprise. This 
needs a little elaboration. : 


Li 
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I suggest that intentions are broadly of two kinds: those 
that can be expressed ın ordinary language - let us call them 
“propositional”, and those that cannot be - and, so we would 
call them “‘non-propositional”. For example, if one were to 
ask, why did Satyajit Ray choose to make the film '"'Pather 
Panchah"? - a plausible answer could be expected. But to 
the question, what did the film really mean aesthetically ? 
- one has only to see and realze the artistic intentions in 
the finished product. The latter 1s the case of non-propositional 
intention Our argument is that these are not known to the 
artist until after they are given to him as embodied m the 
work of art An implication of this 1s that the artist cannot 
clam any previledged access to his intentions which must 
be grasped by him m and through the fimshed artistic form 
he has fashioned out. This atonce ensures the objectivity for 
the aesthetic import. 


Earher, we maintained that an aesthetic judgement can 
be made on the objective cnteria or grounds. It now seems 
clear that though a work of art may be interpreted in different 
ways according as the cntic, given his sensibility, makes a 
construal imaginatively, each of these interpretation could be 
held as objectivity valid so long as the physical constitutents 
would support it. Admittedly, imagination does play an important 
role in the critic's attempt to interpret the work only when 
it is under the control of the objective framework of the 
creative product so that the construal fits it. It follows that 
Since no interpretation can stake its clam independently of 
the objective elements contained in the work each such constural 
would be implicitly based on some of the intentions of the 
artist. The discussion so far has centred around the following 
points: 1) In order to be able to make the kind of critical 
judgement we do pass on a work of art we must assume 
that the artist 1s responsible for what we find given in it 
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by way of the physical constituents as also the interpretations 
they support. ii) It does not follow from this that the artist 
can clam a previleged access to his mtention such as are 
non-propositional in character. The work of art may well lead 
to some of these intentions through the imaginative perception 
of ıt either by the artist or any other competent critic This 
leaves open the possibility for the aesthtic object to be commonly 
shareable. iu) By taking the term "intention" m a wider sense 
i 1s possible to draw the distinction between knowlede of 
the artist's intentions and the statements alleged about them 
We have also mamtained that the latter is no source or criterion 
for our knowledge of artistic intentions 


In this short essay we have made an attempt to deal 
with some of the more specific philosophical problems concerning 
the concept of aesthetic judgement. It has been argued that 
a critical judgement may well be based on certiain objective 
findings about the work of art though these will have to 
be grasped in the imaginative mode by the competent critic. 
In this respect, the critic and the artist stand on the same 
pedestal since the object of art 1s accessible as much to 
both of them. While it 1s possible to interpret a work differently 
each such attempt must be to focus attention on the work 
itself and not away from it. The role that the critic claims 
to play cannot transcend the hmits and the parameters set 
upon him by the objective being of the work. 


This pomt must be viewed in the wider context of the 
taging controversy as to whether a work of art can be judged 
independently of the knowledge about the author's intetions. 
Each side of this debate makes for a position that is in 
total exclusion to the other The anti-intentionalist seems to 
claim that the critic must and is able to judge the work 
independently of any consideration of and reference to the 
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artist’s intentions. The underpymg assumption is two-fold - 
that no konwledge of such intentions is ever possible; and, 
secondly, that the work enjoys an automnomy which 1s irrevocable 
by any such consideration. In taking such a position the cntic 
1s allowed to appropriate to himself an authority that atonce 
tends to overshadw the creative claims of the artist. The 
intentionlist, on the other hand, generally tends to take a 
position that is much too sympathetic to what the artist or 
anyone on his behalf has to say about such mtention. The 
assumption here is that there 1s an intention of the artist 
which is crucial to our understanding of the work and the 
knowledge about which can be communicated through statements 
made by the artist or anyone on his behalf. We have m 
this paper argued that the autonomy of the work of art 1s 
not hampered by accepting the role that the artist's intentions 
have played in making possible the work, though knowledge 
about this can be claimed by the critic only on the ground 
of imaginative perception that fits the object. 


Prof. Rajan K. Ghosh 
LC.P.R. Rajendra Bhavan, 
210, Deen Dayal Marg, 
New Delhi - 2. 
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THE TASK OF AN INDIAN PHILOSOPHER TODAY, 


11 


1.2 


AJAI SINGH 
SHAKUNTALA SINGH 


Between two extremes of thought about Indian Philosophy 
lie the vast majonty of us. On the one exterme lie 
the committed believers, who are convinced that whatever 
worthwhile had to be written or thought of in Indian 
Philosophy has already been done by our ancients. All 
that we can do today is understand it in all its subtelities 
and clarify it for a larger audience On the other extereme 
lie the members of the so called rational- scientific- 
analytical, and often atheist, group who are fundamentally 
antagonistic to such reverence which they believe borders 
on dogma and religion. Somewhere m between the two, 
he the vast majonty of people doing Indian Philosophy 
today, some more inchned to one side, some to the 
other Fortunately or unfortunately, and most probably 
unfortunately, these people are caught m the cross-fire 
between the other two exteremes Part of their inclination 
towards one or the other side 1s guided by the fact 
that they are caught ın this cross-fire. 


Exteremes are exteremes and therefor any sigmficant 
systematic direction is hardly within thew scope. They 
are either status-quoists or rank destabilizers, neither of 
which is conducive to a healthy, constructive growth. 
As always, therefore, it 1s the middle group of thinkers 
in philosophy-like the middle-class in Society - from which 
one should expect any constructively — significant 


X Paper presented at “‘Meet the Philosopher’? Seminar 
of the ICPR, 29-31 March, 1994, University of Poona. 
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philosophizing to emerge. 


Let us see what we mean by this middle group of 
Philosophers and middle type of philosophizing. Broadly 
speaking, they have certain points of agreement. 


i) 


u) 


n) 


iv) 


There is something very significant in the Indian 
system of thought and method of philosophy as 
has been handed down to us. In other words, tradition 
has something very worth-while to offer. 


At the same time, the tradition has many draw-backs 
too. And while a healthy respect for it 1s obligatory 
{may be even bordering on reverence for same), 
a blind, believer’s, attitude (a blind reverence) 1s 
certainly misplaced 


It 1s possible to constructively re-interpret traditional 
Indian concepts and find their relevance to modern 
Indian Philosophizing, as well as in the world-context, 
1e m the context of Indian thought's contribution 
to World-philosophy. And it 1s possible to construct 
suitable paradigms for study for the modern Indian 
thinker based on these traditional concepts. 


This type of systematic and comprehensive work 
has not been carned out till now although it 1s 
the hope, the wish and the ambition of many. Mark 
the words ‘‘Systematic” and ‘‘Comprehensive” 
because unless a well-organised (systematic) and a 
vast (comprehensive) amount of work 1s done in 
any particular school or system, ıt cannot be said 
that that school or system has been constructively 
re-interpreted for modern times. They can be 
considered attempts or pointers, but they cannot 
be given the status of a full and complete work. 
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v) 


Somewhere in the minds of all these middle-group 
thinkers lies the wish, expressed or unexpressed, 
that this be done and preferably in their own life-time. 
This is what generally motivates them to philosophize 
in Indian Philosophy today. 


il 


Having now understood the back-ground and the inclinations 
of our subject-group, we can lay down a reasonable 
prescription which should help them actualize their 
aspirations And the remedy that comes to mind can 
be formulated in the form of the followmg three steps, 
mterlinked progressive : 


a) 


b) 


The first task of an Indian philosopher today is 
to try and understand the Indian tradition as properly 
and as comprehensively as possible. By "properly", 
we mean beimg true to traditional interpreters and 
being unprejudiced by the extremists’ view; and 
by "comprehensive" we mean a fairly exhaustive 
or indepth study of primary and secondary texts. 
In sum, this amounts to study of Tradition. 


The second task is to try and attempt an interpretation 
of the tradition true to its spirit and methodology, 
guided neither by bhakti or devotion nor by iconoclasm. 
True to its spirit means understanding what the 
work means or says in its essentials, that 1s, grasping 
the essence or the fundamental concepts of a particular 
work or system, and corelating it with the work 
of those who have understood it wholly or partly 
in this manner, as well as contrasting it with the 
work of those who have misunderstood it wholly 
or partly in this manner. True to the methodology 
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means that the methods to be utilized should be 
those accepted as a part of that tradition and not 
methods that may be part of another tradition, unless 
and until sufficient proof ıs first given that the method 
which 1s a part of another tradition is equally applicable 
to this tradition, and this proof finds reasonably 
wide acceptance. 'This, to summarnse, means to 
Interpret the Tradition. 


c) Having carried out the earlier two steps, im that 
order, and only after carrying them out, if one 
finds that one can depart from the tradition. and/or 
delink oneself from it, or establish a new tradition, 
then and then alone does one have the privilege 
to carry out steps that establish a new school/system 
or sub-school / sub-system in Indian philosophy. 
What this means in essence is, unless you have 
firsst studied the tradition thoroughly, interpreted 
it to a significant degree, you cannot develop the 
ability to depart from it In other words, those 
who wish to give in sightful departures in Indian 
philosophy, that 1s, wish to achieve the third step 
have necessarily to pass through the first two. And 
if they have not, ther work has to be judged 
accordingly. 


]I2 This order cannot be reversed And one can make this 
statement even to the extent of sounding dogmatic. Unless 
there ıs a systematic study of a subject, it cannot be 
interpreted, and unless it ıs constructively interpreted, 
one cannot constructively depart. We are talking of 
constructive interpretation and constructive departure, mind 
you - destructive, destablizing interpretations and departures 
are ofcourse possible at any time. That, however, is 
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neither the primary concern nor the fundamental motivating 
force in our middlegroup philosophers. If at all there 
1s any destruction or demolition, it 1s only to construct 
a more solid and tamper-proof edifice 


It is within. the scope of most people domg serious 
middle-group Indian Philosophy today to take the first 
step, that 1s, to comprehensively study the tradition, and 
(f possible write expository - explicative works based 
on them It 1s also withm the scope of may be a smaller 
group of middle-group thinkers, who have performed the 
first step, to progress to the second, which 1s to constructively 
remterpret the tradition They will fall m the illustratious 
lineage of the commentators of yore in the various Indian 
Schools/systems of Indian philosophical thought 


Now we come to the third group, the group which 
wishes to depart from and/or establish a new tradition. 
Here, let us be honest Most contempaorary Indian thinkers 
of some standing would hke to make a mark Which 
means, they would lke to be considered as having set 
forth a significantly new trend in philosophizing, both 
by their peers and posterity However, one must rember 
the old idiom, “‘though the spirit be willing, the flesh 
is weak". Such claims, if not preceded by the other 
two steps, are hardly likely to succeed. 


It required centuries of explication and commentaries 
on Gautama’s Nyaya-sutra for a Gangesa to be born 
and significantly depart from the old Nyaya. Similarly 
centuries alapsed between the original Upanishadic thinkers 
and the systematizers of Vedanta like Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Madhva. 


Why are we in such a tearing burry ? 
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Let us give ourselves some time. Let us first lay 
down a solid, proper foundation. And in the true Indian 
tradition, not desire for the fruits, for instant gratification, 
a new Gangesa or a new Sankara may result that way, 
who knows? 


Whether this ıs only a hope or a fantasy may be 
an arguable pomt. But to wish for a Gautama or a 
Gangesa or a Sankara to be born today without we 
laying down a proper ground-work for their birth 1s sheer 
day-dreaming And to wish for one such to emerge from 
one of us, agam without the necessary steps enumerated 
above, should be even impossible to day-dream 


The task of the Indian philosopher today ıs to voluntarily 
accept and patiently carry out these three steps, unmindful 
of the barbs and the exploding ammunition of the 
“extremists” around For this species of the human race 
exists as much in the philosophical sphere as in the 
socio-political one. 


If such can be the broad perspective of the majority 
of us, Indian philosophy should have as sound a present, 
and as secure a future, as it had a glorious past. 


Ajai Singh 

Shakuntala A. Singh 
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